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few griefs in pulpits, with the many in front of them, 
would go further than disputation to show ministers 
their need, and plough up the ground that has become dry 
and hard in their souls. The first words Jesus read in 
the Nazareth church should be the last words for min- 
isters to forget. ‘The Lord has sent modern prophets 
to no higher ministry than the preaching of good tidings 


to people poor with poverty passing want, the poverty 


of spirit in sadness and woe. 
& 


Our earnest pushing towards betterment can easily 
be an interference with the betterment already going on. 
When we walk it will not do to think too closely about 
“which leg comes after which,” or we shall be in the posi- 
tion of the centipede of the lines Prof. Palmer has 
helped make familiar. What Shakespeare says of study 
might as truly be said of scheming for present-day salva- 
tion: “While it doth study to have what it would, It doth 
forget to do the thing it should.” However sound the 
doctrine, it is more to the point to do the deed than learn 
the doctrine, even when the doctrine is not theological. 
The fascination of schemes is not confined to theologians. 
The man who has a method of abolishing poverty may 
show the same spurious reliance. In the meantime, those 
who are doing most to abolish poverty are the people 
who earn and save, and promote conditions that make 
earning and saving possible. ‘All things come by 
indirection,” said Emerson, and progress certainly con- 
firms the saying. The real advance of mankind has 
been curiously independent of the direct efforts of men to 
advance. An essay remains to be written on a Certain 
Meddlesomeness in Reformers. 
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THERE is a curious notion, commonly received as of - 


scientific authority, which relates to a form of speech 
called “baby talk.” Babies, because of their inability 
to compass all the forms of speech used by adults, are 
supposed to have invented a sort of pigeon-English, if 
their parents speak English, through which they express 
themselves. The fact is, that there is no such thing as 
“baby talk,” but only a degraded form of speech which 
adds greatly to the difficulty of a child learning his na- 
tive tongue, and is invented by fond and foolish parents 
and friends. A child who hears nothing but good Eng- 
lish, distinctly pronounced, will in an amazingly short 
time learn to express himself correctly. Our object in 
calling attention to this interesting fact goes much be- 
yond any reform in the speaking habits of the nursery. 
The use of ‘“‘baby talk” runs through all the intercourse 
of teachers and the taught, nowhere more conspicu- 
ously than in matters pertaining to religion and theology, 
unless it be something about the mysteries of sex, mar- 
riage, and social virtue. Plain, simple, truthful speech 
dispels ignorance, scatters superstition, and opens the 
mind for the reception of needed truth when the mind 
is ready to receive it. Every severe student of science 
and religion knows from sad experience that his first 
efforts at emancipation were directed against the “baby 
talk’’ which had infected his thought and speech, and 
made intercourse with the masters of thought impossible. 
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“GLADSTONE,” said Disraeli, “addresses the Queen as 
if she were a department: I talk to her as a woman.” 
Every one who is more accustomed to address audiences 
than individuals is likely to fall into something like the 
same fault. While preaching should be conversation on 
a larger scale, conversation should be nothing like preach- 
ing on any scale. To sit beside people at table or in 
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drawing-rooms, and conduct intercourse with the for- 
mality of sentence, the key of vocalization, the resonance 
of voice, and the force of enunciation which would fit 
a hall and an assemblage, quenches enjoyment and in- 
terest. Sometimes it inflicts physical pain, as the strident 
voice cuts the drum of the ear like a knife, and the suf- 
fering listener has to take at short range what would 
reach the upper gallery of a large auditorium. What can 
the victim of such companionship do, pinned to his place, 
suffering the slings and arrows of outrageous speech? 
If there is nothing to do at the ‘time, something surely 
will be done the next time. Hence the puzzled humilia- 
tion of good men who see themselves disliked or avoided 
without cause, and who, like Gladstone by the Queen, 
are coldly endured even when they, and in the measure 
as they, go to every pains to make themselves acceptable. 
In fact it is a good rule for speaking to people, whether 
singly or in masses, never to address them as a depart- 
ment, but always as human beings, and never as human 
beings in general, but as very particular human beings. 


ad 


In these days, for the success of our national experi- 
ment in democracy, we need to put strong, fresh em- 
phasis on the superior value of the expert, the man who 
knows. Long ago John Stuart Mill said, ‘“‘The people 
should be masters, employing servants more skilful than 
themselves’’; and the wisdom to choose the best ser- 
vants of the State is a necessary prerequisite of a suc- 


cessful government. 
wt 


All sentiment is not absent from the toil and ambition 
of this work-a-day world of our American life. On the 
side of a steep rocky slope in the outskirts of Central 
Park, called the “‘Ramble,” in New York, lies a bright 
spot of color in a dull landscape. What do you think 
they call it? It is called ‘‘The Garden of the Heart,’— 
the dream and the consummation of Dr. Southwick, 
the botanist and entomologist of the park, who believes 
that a thing of beauty is a joy forever. 


The Western Conference Proposal. 


The directors of the Western Conference have laid 
before the churches of the Conference a plan of future 
action which they desire considered by the churches and 
acted on at the meeting of the Conference to be held in 
Chicago, May 18. The plan is: that the Western Con- 
ference shall become responsible for all administrative 
and missionary work within its borders, including sub- 
sidies to aided churches, but excluding support of work 
in college towns; and that the churches of the Conference 
shall send all their missionary contributions to the treas- 
ury of the Western Conference, giving to the American 
Unitarian Association only the nominal sum sufficient 
to retain membership in the Association. ‘The American 
Unitarian Association is to be asked to print in its annual 
report the report of the treasurer of the Western Con- 
ference, in order that the contributions of the Western 
churches shall appear with those of the other churches of 
the country. 

This is a far-reaching plan, and concerns not only the 
field of the Middle West, but our entire missionary activity. 
Its adoption would inevitably change the whole character 
of the work of our national missionary body, and one 
does not have to look long to see results which would in 
large measure take away the national and missionary 
character of the Association and of the contributions 
and gifts committed to its use. We therefore call the 
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attention of the denomination to the significance of this 
plan for the Middle West and for our cause on this con- 
tinent. 

In the statement already published in our columns 
and elsewhere, the plan is commended as a step toward 
self-support on the part of churches now unduly depend- 
ent, as a corrective of isolation and absorption in narrow 
interest among the churches of the West, and as a stimu- 
lus toward fellowship and sense of responsibility. The 
churches of one section of the country would pay for their 
own missionary work from the income of the funds of the 
Western Conference and from their contributions. 
Needy churches could not lean upon a rich and indulgent 
benefactor, in the form of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and the generous churches which enable the Asso- 
ciation to do its work. ‘The churches of the West would 
be forced to increase their contributions, and would gain 
the pride and independence of administering them. As 
these contributions would be administered by the officers 
of the Western Conference, it is likely that there would 
be the advantage of closer familiarity with the conditions 
and a correspondingly effective dealing with them. 

These are important considerations, and, if there were 
no other prospects to consider, they would be conclusive. 
We assume, for the sake of getting on, that all these 
claims would be realized; that churches which have un- 
wisely been aided in the past by the national Association 
will not be unwisely aided by the Western Conference; 
that bearing a heavier load of responsibility will strengthen 
the churches assuming it; and that they will be able 
to give at once the larger sum required and will grow in 
ability to do so as the requirements grow. What is. 
needed for determination of the question is a prophetic 
vision of consequences not heretofore taken into consider- 
ation. No one can lay claim to powers of foresight or 
to accurate prevision; but every one concerned ought to 
make the attempt to see ahead far enough to anticipate 
undesirable consequences, and to think several times be- 
fore such consequences are fatalized. 

One result of this new method would be the segrega- 
tion of the churches of the Western Conference. Be- 
coming independent of the national body, they would 
become separate from that body and from the churches 
mainly supporting it. The fellowship among these 
churches would be quickened, but the fellowship with 
the larger circle of churches would be deadened. The 
growing sense of union between the churches of the West 
and those of the East, which has had most happy results 
in the diminishing of sectional feeling in the West as 
regards the East, would lack a most influential provoca- 
tion. We have been gaining the feeling that in our work 
there is no West and no East. Under this plan we 
could not fail to suffer a sharp differentiation; the West 
would be still more emphatically West, and the East still 
more distinctly East. 

Another result would be that the Western churches 
now contributing to the American Unitarian Association 
would lack the bond which ties them to an organization 
doing a national work, and gives them the dignity of that 
connection; and the Association would lose its present 
close relation to the churches of the West, and become 
less and less national in its scope and feeling. The con- 
nection now maintained, that of aiding work in college 
towns, and the nominal membership in the Association, 
would go but a little way toward unity. The income of 
the Association received from those who, whether in 
their legacies or through their churches, intended to aid 
the work as it has always been carried on and is now 
being carried on, would be used in other directions; and 
the business of planting and maintaining churches would 

be in large part abandoned by the Association, to whom 
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has been intrusted funds for this purpose as clearly as 
for other purposes. 

If this policy were carried out in one section of the coun- 
try, it would either inevitably or designedly affect the 
policy in other parts of the country. In deciding whether 
it is a desirable policy for one section, one has to consider 
also, and as clearly, whether it would be desirable else- 
where, and whether this step would not mean further 
steps the effect of which would be well-nigh revolutionary. 

Finally, we are not informed just how the present situ- 
ation calls for such action. The relations between the 
Western Conference and the Association are happy 
and co-operative. If some churches get more than is 
good for them, the remedy lies in recognizing this fact 
and guarding against the fault. This is as likely to be 
done in co-operation with the national Association as 
in separation from it. 

We submit these considerations with an open mind 
and for the sake of bringing the aid of the widest con- 
stituency in deliberating about a subject which is of 
widest concern. ‘The proposals in question are incom- 
patible with the policy hitherto pursued by the Asso- 
ciation in its relation with the Western Conference. We 
hope that the Western Conference will not act hastily, 
and will give its churches sufficient time for ample un- 
derstanding of the issues involved. We venture the 
opinion that the longer the matter is considered, the less 
likely will be its consummation. 


The Best Test of a Good Religion. 


The publication of the report of the last meeting of 
the General Conference gives an opportunity to review 
the utterances which, though published in large part at 
the time, will be re-read with regard to their special value. 
One which will specially repay a careful and thoughtful 
perusal is the brief address made by the eminent president 
of the Conference at the last evening meeting. It had 
a special character. It was a personal testimony; it 
was of a highly confidential nature; it was such an avowal 
by a man of notable reserve; and, though given in the 
presence of a thousand people, it was more confidential 
than men often allow such communications to be, even 
to their intimate friends. Add to these considerations 
the facts that whatever Dr. Charles W. Eliot says on such 
themes as he chooses has the ear of the largest number of 
thoughtful persons, and that he is by many persons sup- 
posed to be cold as well as reserved,—unlikely to speak 
freely on the subject of personal religion,—and the words 
which he spoke, now made available in the published 
report, can only impress the reader as remarkable. 

If we began to quote from this Confessio, we should end 
by reproducing the whole of it. We cannot, therefore, 
do otherwise than state its one idea in our own words 
as an introduction to the consideration of the question 
of what is the best test of a good religion. ‘The address 
was the witness of long observation, and unusual ex- 
perience, to the claim that the Unitarian faith is a happy 
and sufficient support for those who possess it, through 
all the vicissitudes of life. 

The novelty of this statement lies in its contribution 
to the problem of deciding what ought to test a good 
religion. Our usual answer to such a question is, that 
character is the one great test of the validity of a faith. 
We say that logical structure is not conclusive, that 
historic testimony does not suffice, that authority in creeds 
and scriptures and ecclesiastical declarations is not bind- 
ing, that even reason itself is not of itself the final thing. 
Nothing but character will serve. Salvation by charac- 
ter is our final expression of the matter. 
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But is it really final? Can any form of religion claim 
a character in its members that cannot be paralleled 
among members of other communions and even of no 
communion? ‘Though our form of belief lays stress on 
character as the test of religion, can it claim that this 
test is passed by our members to a degree that proves 
our right to assert that our faith is the best? Do we 
mean to lay ourselves open to the suspicion of implying 
the astonishing plea that character among Unitarians is 
of a superior grade? When we say that our religion is 
one of character, do we dream that any one will get the 
impression that we are another variety of Pharisee, 
thanking God that we are not as other men? Whether 
such presumption has been naively expressed, we do 
not now say. That it is by some persons secretly 
cherished, underneath all forms of proper restraints, 
we are at no pains to deny. It is natural for any sort 
of honest patriotism to exalt its own standards, and to 
point to its fruits as confirmation of its rights; and under 
the influence of loyalty claims are made which it would 
be unfair to subject to close scrutiny. Let all this be 
waived. The point is that any religion which takes 
character as its exponent, and submits itself to the test 
of character, finds itself in a position likely to prove in- 
convenient and embarrassing. All we can say is that 
we have our saints, and that they show some saintly 
qualities traceable to our religion. To say more might 
bring a silence on our critics, but it would be a silence not 
altogether pleasant for us. It certainly would not do 
justice to our faith. .By ‘‘salvation by character’’ we 
cannot surely mean something that would leave us so 
far from salvation as we are. Even the test of character 
cannot be called final. 

There is genuine novelty in the turn Dr. Eliot gave to 
the subject. He leaves us thinking of something that 


has been put to the severest test that could be devised, 


and has stood the test. The thing was our Unitarian 
faith. The test was its sufficiency to give us all the 
support needed in life. Not the production of character, 
but the stay and the strengthening throughout the course 
of the producing was the test. The capability of a 
faith under such strain, not the character of those under- 
going it, is the matter in hand. This way of approach 
puts us into a different attitude of mind from that 
which naturally follows the other way. We think not of 
our virtues, but of the virtue of our faith; we think not 
of what our people are, but of what their faith is, to carry 
them through life as it does. 

This is a good and wholesome way for us to approach 
the subject. It saves us from seductive and subtle 
perils, and it puts us into a right frame of mind toward 
believing, toward life, and toward other people’s believ- 
ing and living. It would do our critics good to inspect 
our faith from this point of view. What is its real 
power? should be the question to ask. Our inspecting 
friends are likely to go far astray if they, observing our 
reasonable way of considering religion, conclude that we 
are without high emotions and strong incentives. The 
man who, in a spirit of good-natured badinage, said 
that there never could be any danger of hysterical out- 
‘breaks among Unitarians, meant a serious criticism. 
Perhaps we do not get excited enough, and perhaps we 
could assimilate much more enthusiasm than we have. 
But when the tug comes, the tug of life, on levels where 
excitement weakens, and enthusiasm is ghastly, what 
stands by men is precisely the quiet, unimpassioned, 
steady force of confidence and trust in God, which it 
is of the prime essence of Unitarian teaching to produce. 
If a man without any religion, seeking the best one, were 
to hear Dr. Eliot tell him what, during a long full life 
had served to sustain men under the loads of existence, 
he would hunt up some one to tell him more about such 
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a religion. There could be no better recommendation 
of any religion than that. Andif for character in men we 
substitute the words, the character of men’s attitude to- 
ward life, we should return to our familiar phrase, and 
say that character, after all, is the test,—the character 
of a man’s faith, that it shall be of the sort vindicated in 
the Unitarian proclamation, ‘‘the proclamation of a 
simple, humane, effective religion, full of grace, mercy, 
and peace, full of truth, courage, love, and good-will.” 


American Unitarian Association. 


Anniversary Week. 


The Preliminary Programmes of the meetings of Anni- 
versary Week, May 25-29, have been sent to all the 
churches. ‘They indicate a most inspiring series of meet- 
ings, which should be productive of new courage and 
larger vision in our fellowship. It should be generally 
understood that each society holding a meeting in Anni- 
versary Week is responsible for its own programme. 
There are no less than eighteen different and independent 
societies. There is, indeed, a joint committee which 
endeavors to prevent conflict and overlapping, but 
each society makes its own arrangements and invites 
its own speakers. Some years ago an attempt was made 
to make the joint committee really responsible for the 
whole week, so that there might be some agreement in 
themes, some concentration of purpose, and a proper 
apportionment of the favorite speakers. ‘This endeavor 
was reasonably successful for a few years, but it has now 
apparently ceased to be effective. 

Ministers and members of our churches who are pur- 
posing to attend the meetings are kindly asked to re- 
member the independency of the various societies and 
to address inquiries or complaints to the right people. 
Some of our friends seem to suppose that the officers 
of the American Unitarian Association are somehow 
responsible for the meetings of the week. ‘They, or, 
rather, the members of the programme committee of the 
Directors of the Association, are responsible only for the 
meetings of the Association. They have no control what- 
soever Over the plans of the seventeen other societies. 
Questions in regard to hospitality should be addressed to 
Miss Torr, the secretary of the hospitality committee, 
inquiries about nomination to Mr. Kingman, the secre- 
tary of the nominating committee, and questions about 
the different meetings can, if an authoritative answer is 
desired, be answered only by the officers of the special 
society involved. 

The most prolific source of the inquiries which come 
to the officers of the Association is the Festival. Many 
people seem to suppose that the Unitarian Festival is a 
function of the Unitarian Association. It cannot be 
too often stated that the Festival is a dinner given to 
the ministers and their wives by the laymen of Boston. 
The officers of the Unitarian Association are guests at 
the table along with the brother-ministers. They have 
no responsibility for the arrangement of the tables, for 
the sale of tickets, for the invitations, for the programme, 
or for the quality of the viands. 

_ It is not necessary to emphasize the special points of 
interest in the forthcoming meetings. There are cer- 
tainly enough meetings for the most indefatigable 
auditor. The women will probably be most interested in 
the meeting of the Alliance on Monday afternoon, and 
the young people in their meetings on Thursday after- 
noon and evening. The laymen will have a special dinner 
on Monday evening. The ministers have the Ministerial 
Union on Monday afternoon and the Berry Street Con- 
ference on Wednesday morning, while those who are par- 
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ticularly associated with the Sunday-school cause will plan 
to attend the meetings on Friday morning and afternoon. 
Temperance, Social Justice, Ministerial Pensions, all have 
special assignments, and the Tuckerman School, the 
Meadville Alumni, and the Historical Society announce 
attractive programmes. The gatherings which appeal 
to every one and which are completely open to the public 
will be the services of morning prayer each day at King’s 
Chapel, the vesper services at the First Church, the 
Anniversary Sermon on Tuesday evening at Tremont 
Temple, and the Forward Movement meeting at Arling- 
ton Street Church on Wednesday afternoon. 

The Annual Meeting of the Association on Tuesday 
morning and afternoon presents many interesting feat- 
ures. The speakers will bring fresh and stimulating 
reports from the fields of our missionary service. ‘The 
Secretary will give the general outline of the work of the 
year, the Treasurer will have a reassuring word, and 
the Department reports will be submitted in print. 
The Special Commission on Membership and Methods, 
appointed in accordance with the vote of the last Annual 
Meeting, will present an important report, which settles 
many vexed questions and recommends a change in our 
whole system of nominating and electing officers and 
directors. ‘This report is now in press, and will be sent, 
before the meeting, to all the members of the Associa- 
tion. Copies will also be at hand for distribution at the 
meeting itself. 


It is greatly to be hoped that the delegate societies will 


take seriously the important duty of electing representa- 
tives. The delegates should obviously be chosen at a 
parish meeting, not merely appointed by the minister or 
carelessly selected by some haphazard process. ‘The 
Association is not only our chief missionary agent, but. it 
is also a business corporation, holding in trust many 
endowments for the advancement of public-spirited 
causes. The right administration of its affairs requires 
the participation in the Annual Meeting of the wisest and 
most representative people of our churches. 
SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Copics. 


WuiLs the envoys of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile at 
Washington are continuing their exertions to avert a 
conflict between the United States and Mexico, events 
in Mexico City at the beginning of the week were appar- 
ently taking on so disquieting an aspect that the War 
Department was advancing its comprehensive plans for 
the mobilization of a military force sufficient to deal with 
any eventualities that might arise. ‘There was a distinct 
apprehension of some catastrophe in the Mexican capital, 
which would make American intervention inevitable 
in the event of the taking of the city by Zapata, the rebel 
leader from the South, who last Monday had arrived so 
near Mexico City that he was carrying on raiding expedi- 
tions in its very suburbs. Zapata, a few days earlier, 
had announced his intention of setting up a guillotine 
in Mexico City and executing the dictator, Victoriano 
Huerta, and a round hundred of his adherents. It was 
believed at Washington that it behooved the United States 
to take energetic measures to prevent such an outbreak 
of barbarous vengefulness, even if it should be necessary 
to send an army into the city to accomplish the desired 
result. - 


In the mean while, though he had appointed three 
delegates to represent Mexico at the negotiations for 
mediation at Niagara Falls, Ontario, President Huerta 
continued up to the middle of the week to give it to be 
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plainly understood that he had no intention of withdraw- 
ing from the dictatorship, even if his persistent clinging 
to power should bring the pourparlers with the United 
States to an abrupt end. Speaking through his adherents 
in Washington and abroad, Huerta served notice upon 
the United States and the world, that he regarded him- 
self as the only logical Jeader out of the difficult situation 
in which his country finds itself, and denied the right of 
any power, not excluding the United States, to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the Mexican Republic. It was 
apparent that the dictator’s pronouncements on the 
subject were intended to arouse the patriotism of his 
countrymen and to unite them in a stubborn opposition 
to a foreign invasion. 
& 


TuHatT the dictator’s efforts in this direction were destined 
to prove futile, however, was indicated by the reply which 
Francisco Villa, the ‘“‘bandit-hero’’ of Torreon, made to 
overtures for a reconciliation, proceeding from Gen. Maas, 
the Federal commander at Saltillo. In that rather not- 
able document, Villa accuses the Cientificos of having 
deliberately plotted to bring about foreign intervention, 
and charges the Federal party with having joined in the 
conspiracy against the independence of Mexico. In his 
refusal to listen to proposals of combined action against 
the United States, the rebel commander in the field appears 
not to be in entire sympathy with his chief, Venustiano 
Carranza, who in a previous proclamation had expressed 
his opposition to any action by the United States which 
would involve the occupation of Mexican territory. 
Villa’s position, as defined by himself in his letter to 
Maas, is that the quarrel between the United States and 
Huerta is a personal affair, which should not involve the 
Mexican nation or the Constitutionalist forces. 


Fd 


Tue tense situation between the United States and 
Mexico has served to develop and bring to open expres- 
sion what appears to be a world-wide sentiment against 
any precipitation of hostilities. The comment of the for- 
eign press on the situation reflects a general impression 
that President Wilson is animated by a profound desire 
to maintain the peace. ‘The President’s conduct also 
appears to have brought home to European public opin- 
ion the fact, always regarded with incredulity in the Old 
World, that American policy toward her neighbors in 
general, and toward Mexico in particular, is not prompted 
by land-greed, well-nigh the universal motive in Euro- 
pean complications of the sort that now confronts America 
south of the Rio Grande. Under the stimulus of a 
popular sentiment, the diplomatic machinery of the 
great powers appears to be at the disposal of the United 
States for the advancement of any move which might 
bring a peaceful adjustment of a situation admittedly 
intolerable to all the world alike. 


a 


Iraty was stricken again at the end of last week by one 
of the seismic disasters that have become familiar to 
the present generation. This time it was not Messina 
that suffered, but the district of Catania, where several 
villages were destroyed by a disturbance which probably 
had its origin in tne seepage of the sea into the bowels of 
Etna. About two hundred lives were lost, and the in- 
juries to many more hundreds, together with the com- 
plete destruction of property in some parts of the region 
affected, plunged the district into profound distress. The 
king and the pope were among the first to take measures 
for the relief of the stricken peasantry. The American 
Red Cross Society, true to its traditions, made an early 
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offer of aid to the Italian government. So complete was 
the isolation of the district, caused by the suspension 
of telegraphic communications, that the world did not 
know until May 9 of the disaster which had occurred on 
May 8. - 


THE increasing burden of taxation which the British 
rate-payer is called upon to bear as a result of social and 
military legislation, is indicated strikingly by the dis- 
closures made in the budget for 1914-15, introduced 
on May 4 by David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The statement to the House of Commons 
showed that, on the basis of the present revenue, the 
United Kingdom will face a total deficit of about 
$50,000,000 in the coming fiscal period. ‘To meet the 
new requirements, Mr. Lloyd-George proposes to in- 
crease the death dues and income tax, and also to impose 
a tax upon foreign investments by British subjects. On 
the other hand, in carrying out his policy of helping the 
weak man against the strong, the Chancellor outlined to 
the Commons a plan for the reduction of property taxes 
to the proportionate extent of money spent for the 
improvement of such property. He likewise intends to 
increase the allowances of exemption for the children 
of parents whose incomes do not exceed $2,500. In 
short, the Chancellor seeks to bring about such a re- 
adjustment that a greater proportion of the burden will 
fall upon the rich than upon the poor. 


ed 


THE report of the Commission on the Revision of the 
Chinese Constitution plainly shows the intention of Yuan 
Shi Kai, the President, to concentrate executive and 
legislative authority in his own hand. ‘The latest develop- 
ments in the direction of centralization have produced a. 
disquieting effect among Chinese Liberals and, especially, 
upon public opinion in the South, where Yuan Shi Kai’s 
purposes have never been regarded without a mental 
reservation. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the Liberal leader, who 
is living as an exile in Tokio, is credited with the predic- 
tion that, as a result of present reactionary tendencies in 
Pekin, China will be in the throes of a new revolution 
within a twelvemonth, and that this time the struggle 
will end in the definite elimination of all the elements 
which, though nominally favoring the republic, have in 
reality set before themselves the task of strangling it and 
of restoring a dictatorship, differing in terms only from 
the Manchu administration which the present régime 
replaced after the successful revolution which was led 
by Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 


Brevities. 


We can never justify a wrong or stupid action by the 
preceding similar action of another person. 


Dr. William Shaw, of the Society of Christian En- 
deavor, has lately confessed that “religion is becoming 
a life rather than a belief.” 


The new tariff has given us not only the beef and 
mutton of Argentina and of Australia, but the eggs of 
China, which were offered in St. Louis recently by retail 
dealers for 20 cents a dozen. 


Whatever is usefiil ought to have some degree of beauty, 
while what is beautiful is certainly useful in the highest 
sense. Use and beauty thus seeming to be inseparable, 
a new word to express this quality has been suggested, 
“beautility.” 
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The Old Cathedral at Panama. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN, 


Here rang The Angelus at even and morn, 
The chant of Psalm and Litany rose here, 

Till surged through aisle and chancel with foul scorn 
The fury of the godless buccaneer. 


Two centuries have passed since sacred rood 
Was trampled in the pirates’ conquest-hour. 

An ancient tree, where once the belfry stood, 
Spreads in the circuit of the roofless tower, 


Near by, on seas that from the mountain-brow 
In Darien, Balboa, wondering, eyed, 

Ships soon shall float upon whose deck and prow 
The Caribbean spray is scarcely dried. 


Unshaken may the wondrous highway stand, 

The Nations’ Path, while ages wax and wane; 
And, undisturbed by any reckless hand, 

The tower that tells where stood the ancient fane. 


For bootless is the proudest work of man, 
Save as beside his ocean-path he sees, 

While ships may sail as shrewd-eyed merchants plan, 
Faith’s shattered temples shelter living trees. 


Sectarianism a Necessity. 


BY H. BODELL SMITH. 


In liberal religious circles we often find pious aspira- 
tions expressed for a Church Universal in which secta- 
rianism will be unknown. ‘The things which divide men 
in religious opinion are bewailed, and a great day is looked 
forward to when all these differences will be swallowed up 
in a kind of spiritual harmony in which divisions will be 
done away. 

A similar attitude concerning sectarianism is also met 


. with in such a phrase as that this or that Church ‘‘is a 


mere sect,” as if being a sect is a contemptuous kind 
of thing. Even excellent Unitarian divines have been 
known to publish most plausible tracts to prove that Uni- 
tarianism is not a ‘“‘sect”’; and ‘‘sectarian”’ zeal is often 
spoken of with something akin to scorn. 

Is this prejudice against sectarianism well founded? 
Do the facts justify it? Is sectarianism an evil? And 
is the possibility of a Universal Church, or a Free Catholic 
Church, without any kind of sectarianism, anything 
more than a dream? ‘These are matters for examination 
and inquiry. If sectarianism is a synonym for narrow- 
ness and bigotry, it is certainly a thing to be avoided. 

But let us see. It is a matter of fact that there are no 
two human beings in the world exactly alike, no two hu- 
man minds that view everything in just the same way. 
In the creation of men the great Maker has avoided 
uniformity. He has made each soul a separate individ- 
uality, so that not one is just a copy of any other. Each 
possesses different degrees of endowment, and is able to 
see and do things in ways that no other can. It really 
does seem that in the very constitution of things it is 
variety that is aimed at and not uniformity. 

_As in the vegetable and animal world each genus is 
divided up inevitably into many species, so the great 
family of man is differentiated into many tribes, nations, 
races, complexions, and physical and mental character- 
istics. It is all in the course of nature. It was unavoid- 
able that there should be many great religions of the world. 
It was part of the evolution of things that the ancient 
Christian Church should be divided into Greek and Ro- 
man, and that Wycliffe, Huss, Luther, Erasmus, and 
others should by their protests against compulsory uni- 
formity give birth to a movement that could do no other 
than divide Christendom into a multiplicity of Protes- 
tant sects. 
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Were these Protestants wrong? Was it a calamity 
that they rebelled? Was Socinus justified, and John 
Biddle, Lindsey, and Channing, in lifting up their new 
voices and calling upon men to listen to a new message? 
Does not the sneer at sectarianism condemn Garrison 
in the stand he made against the world, and bring con- 
tempt on every great reformer? Was not Christianity 
itself first a Jewish sect, and was it not the Master him- 
self who clearly taught that unity at the sacrifice of prin- 
ciple is stagnation and death, and that the path of duty 
must often set a man against his father and mother and 
all who are nearest and dearest to him? 

Truly, history does not say that sectarianism has been 
a bad thing. We learn from its pages that every move 
onward in the progress of the race has been a departure 
from old ways, a break with general custom and con- 
vention. ‘The saviors have been the rebels, the heretics, 
the founders of sects. ‘Every advance has been a re- 
jection of uniformity, every new revelation of truth has 
put a grander message into men’s mouths and started a 
new race of apostles to give it voice. 

If all this is true of the past, is it likely that the evo- 
lution of man and human thought and religious life 
will in the future take any other course or be subject to 
laws and tendencies the opposite of these? If the provi- 
dential plan which has evidently been followed hitherto 
is to be continued in the future without ceasing as the 
best and wisest for the great end in view, then a Uni- 
versal Church in which there will be no sectarianism is 
an impossibility, a dream that cannot be realized. 

There is nothing in sectarianism necessarily that is 
worthy of scorn or contempt. ‘There are sometimes 
objectionable characteristics connected with it which 
do not necessarily belong to it. Bigotry, intolerance, 
narrowness, may equally belong to the unsectarian. Such 
qualities have been most strong amongst the advocates 
of uniformity. ‘Those who are most intolerant of sects 
are not the least of the bigots, nor are they the least of the 
narrow-minded or of the strongly prejudiced. 

Sectarianism is not an evil. It is a good thing. It 
was good that a departure from conventional and ortho- 
dox Judaism made ‘Christianity’ possible, even though 
it became a sect everywhere spoken against. It was 
good that the intellectual, moral, and spiritual lethargy 
and stagnation of Romanism was disturbed by the start- 
ing of all sorts of heresies and the establishment of nu- 
merous little sects. It was surely good that Protestant 
orthodoxy, with its fixed and stereotyped theology that 
was a bar to progress and fuller life, should be shocked 
out of its self-satisfaction and cocksureness by the rise of 
Universalism and the advent of Unitarianism. Who 
would undo it all, if that were possible? Can the wisdom 
of the Almighty be mended or bettered by the denouncers 
of sects and sectarianism? 

The existence of sects is a necessity. Enough has 
already been said to make that clear. So long as there 
is any change from old to new ideas, so long will the up- 
springing of sects be inevitable. New departures are 
always unpopular. ‘They are against the fashion of the 
time. Any attempt to convert people from that which 
is customary to that which is new and strange, leads to 
the formation of a company of people who stand for their 
new notion, and who combine to propagate it, and who 
become labelled by its name. And so it will be in politics, 
in social problems, and in religion, while the world lasts. 
It is the indispensable condition of progress and develop- 
ment. It is the pathway of the education of the race. 

Especially is sect life necessary to Church life. A 


Church is not alive unless it has a mission. What is it 


in the world for? Does it stand for something? 


9 


If so, 


what is it? And does it go for that? Does it promote 
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that? If it does, then it has a definite message to pro- 
claim,—a special message, all its own. Its particular 
mission is not the same as that of every other Church. 
Its own special reason for existence marks it off as sepa- 
rate from the other Churches, makes it into a sect. A 
Church that is not a missionary Church is dead. If it 
exists for itself only, it is paralyzed by its own self- 
regardfulness. ‘To be a living Church it must have a gos- 
pel to preach, good news to proclaim, and this not merely 
to itself and its own circle, but to all the world outside. 
It must exist for the good of the whole world, as a light- 
house or a beacon light in the darkness, as the revealer 
of higher things, as the deliverer and redeemer of the 
world from its miseries and woes. 

But this means that it must be a militant, a fighting 
body, making war upon evil, upon selfishness and sin, 
upon error and superstition, upon injustice and wrong- 
doing. Its principles and doctrines will be held aloft, 
and its banners will be made to wave to the four winds 
of heaven for the world to see and understand. Be- 
cause it stands for certain plain statements of truth, and 
because it seeks to propagate these as glad tidings for all 
people, it is a living Church. Itis imbued with the pas- 
sion for saving men,—for saving them from the wretched 
consequences of darkness, blindness, and error. It is 
zealous, on fire, and eager to go forth in the prosecution 
of its mission, conquering and to conquer. ‘This is sec- 
tarian zeal, and without it the fires of faith become ex- 
tinguished, the glow of enthusiasm dies down. Only a 
missionary Church—seeking to save, proclaiming and prop- 
agating its doctrines—can be a live Church. Its sect life 
is the inspiration of its Church life. Its distinctive mis- 
sion earnestly and faithfully fulfilled is its own security, 
its sure salvation. 

But all this passes as soon as a Church has no distinc- 
tive doctrines. If a Church were purely nondescript, 
with all differences of opinion ruled out of court in the 
attempt to include everybody and to exclude none, it 
would have to be a Church of no name. Its forms of 
worship would have to be such as no man could object 
to,—which is inconceivable; and its liturgy and hymnal 
would contain no doctrine which could be disputed,— 
which is equally impossible. There can be no worship 
where there is no clearly defined conception of God. No 
man can worship that which he knows not. ‘There can 
be no love of God taught, promoted, appealed to, unless 
plain reasons are given as the ground of that love. ‘There 
can be no cultivation of religion unless a doctrine of what 
religion is, be proclaimed and understood. ‘The spiritual 
life is impossible apart from some clear intellectual con- 
ception of right and truth, of beauty and harmonious 
relationship. A definite theology is necessary as the 
basis of religious feeling and desire. 

The idea, therefore, of a Church in which there is no 
sectarianism, no distinctive doctrines to propagate, no 
special mission to fulfil, no message of good news to de- 
clare, is utterly impracticable and undesirable. On the 
face of it, such a notion appears to be so ridiculous 
that it is scarcely believable that such an idea has ever 
existed in any sane and intelligent mind. No doubt the 
very people who desire most to abolish sects would re- 
pudiate such a conception of a Church so described. 
But is not that what an all-inclusive Church would really 
amount to? To be equally acceptable to all kinds of 
believers and the professors of every variety of opinion, 
every expression of doctrine of a distinctive kind would 
have to be suppressed so as to avoid differences or any- 
thing that might jar and provoke differences. And, con- 
sequently, the conception of the object of worship would 
be so vague as to destroy the spirit of worship altogether. 

A Church in which people of all denominations could 
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freely, equally, and permanently unite, so as to quit their 
denominationalism, as some devout souls advocate, will 
never be. What is really needed is not the abolition of 
sects or sectarianism, but of the narrowness and intol- 
erance associated with sects. It is quite possible to be a 
sectarian and to be tolerant. The majority of Unitarians 
—indeed, every genuine Unitarian who has the real Uni- 
tarian spirit in him is tolerant of all shades of opinion. 
He believes in equal freedom for every man to think his 
own thought and to stand for his own convictions, what- 
ever they may be. He claims liberty for himself,.but 
is eager to secure the same liberty for all. But that does 
not prevent him from being zealous for his own views. He 
can be an enthusiastic denominationalist and respect those 
who are equally zealous for the very opposite views, 
especially if they are fair in their attitude. 

Variety is the spice of life. There will always be di- 
versities of gifts and of beliefs. It is good that all people 
should have strong convictions and know what they 
stand for. And it is most desirable that they should 
be in earnest about their beliefs and desire to win others 
to the same views. But that means sectarianism. 

Every new generation that is born into the world needs 
definite guidance. Young people have a right to look 
to their elders, parents, guardians, and teachers for prin- 
ciples that will help them to walk truly in the way of life. 
But if we are to be vague, indefinite, and have no dis- 
tinctive doctrines, how is it possible to help them to get 
strong convictions of their own? ‘The sect life will give 
them what they need. The missionary fervor in support 
of a distinctive faith will supply them with guidance and 
inspiration. Without the sect life and the missionary 
spirit they will have no convictions, and face the world 
devoid of a sustaining faith. Woe unto those who neg- 


lect this great responsibility to the young who are given . 


into their charge. 

It does seem, therefore, that the existence of sects is 
part of the nature of things, inevitable and necessary; 
that the abolition of sects is impossible and undesirable; 
that it would be an unutterable calamity if such abolition 
could ever be; and that the true Church Universal will 
gladly hear every distinctive voice that is earnest and 
sincere, encouraging warmth and zeal in the supporters 
of every distinctive faith, and welcoming separate move- 
ments for the propagation of each. It will in some way 
recognize the living truth that is in every belief, taking 
the abiding good in all and weaving it into one beautiful 
and harmonious whole. 

BLACKPOOL, ENG. 


Spiritual Life. 


Heaven is as present now asever it will be. God is here 
in his magnificence to-day, as he is in the courts of the 
angels. We must not dream of postponing our heaven. 
We must prepare to enter in now by loyal service of 
God every instant.—W. H. Channing. 


ed 


We talk about the telescope of faith, but I think we 
want even more the microscope of watchful and grateful 
love. Apply this to the little bits of our daily lives, in 
the light of the Spirit, and how wonderfully they come 
out!—Frances Ridley Havergal. 


ed 


We might see so much more beauty if we willed it. We 
might cause many unknown feelings to flower if we were 
not in such a hurry to feel strong ones. We miss in the 
swing of excitement many opportunities of giving sym- 
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pathy in little things to those we love, which, if they had 
been used, would have added finer fancies, subtler and 
sweeter shades, to our power of feeling —AStopford A. 
Brooke. 


How to make Gardens. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


A hoe and a spade and a trowel do not designate merely 
digging dirt, but tools for finding a road to life. Plant- 
ing carrots, peas, and beans does not mean simply to get 
food, but also to cultivate the beautiful and the good. 
To a decently educated mind, Plato’s trinity is always 
complete; that is the True, the Beautiful, and the Good 
all together. When we get the right sort of education, 
then we shall get the right sort of work; that is, we shall 
learn that to drop seed into the ground or to crossbreed 
different varieties of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, has 
something in it more than industry; it involves an ap- 
preciation of that Life which fills all things, and even 
understands that life itself is divine. 

That gardener is very superficial in his work who is 
not able to work poems into his potato hills and dig poems 
out. ‘The old grandmother who said, “I want to live a 
few years longer to make my garden helpful to my neigh- 
bors as well as myself,” had another view of it, a really 
Christian view. That garden of hers was just as truly 
a treasury for the needy as was a bank deposit. The 
earth is full of God’s wealth, not given directly to every- 
body, but only to those who can find it, and serve it 
to the helpless. That minister was quite correct who 
planted his garden in which he allowed his church boys 
and girls to co-operate in growing vegetables and flowers. 

Let it be understood always that to be beautiful is one- 
half of being good; or, clinging closely to the trinity of 
Plato, it is of just as much importance to be beautiful 
as it is to be good. When this fusion of nature is ad- 
hered to, the beautiful no longer becomes a serious danger, 
but is an element of progressive life. For this reason 
one does not need to plant a garden of flowers alone, 
for a garden of corn and parsnips has something in it that 
sometimes cannot be found in the garden of asters or 
in a field of goldenrod. It has in it the ethic purpose of 
adding to the food of the folk, and there is also in it not 
a little of that which charms the eye as well as loads the 
table. ‘To the young people of the family it gives some- 
thing to do, and, if they are decently educated, it is 
something very pleasant to do. In this way the garden 
becomes the soul as well as brain of agriculture; and in 
a simplified way teaches manhood as well as industry. 
The garden is always suggestive of the greatest variety 
of joy with the least taxing toil. 

This goes on into old age, and makes it imperative that 
we shall have something we can do, and can like to do, 
when our muscles cannot cope readily with the harder 
problems of the field. No one is more utterly helpless, 
in these agricultural ages, than one who knows nothing 
at all about gardening; who has never made a garden, 
but has crept on into mature years with nothing to re- 
lieve the hours that grow tedious as they are robbed of 
the labor of mid-life. 

This, then, is our lesson of the garden: do all things for 
the glory of God, and, especially, till the land for the 
general good-will of those who can enjoy with us its 
baskets-full. It is for no selfish end that we grow our 
beans and peas. ‘The time is rapidly nearing when the 
garden shall be both church and school. It is a beautiful 
world, and nowhere more beautiful than where we gather 
together the products of all the zones and the best things 
that Nature has created all around the globe. It is in 
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our modern garden, where we would most naturally find 
Jesus; and it is not unlikely that He would have in His 
hands some tool for transplanting the lilies of which He 
discoursed, or some of the vegetables which constituted 
the Supper with his Disciples. 

SORRENTO, FLA. 


The Ministers. 


BY FRANCES WHITMARSH WILE. 


As starlike on the leafy mould 
The April blossoms shine, 

So gleam against our daily world 
Two souls that truth enshrine. 

They pass! and undreamed beauty springs 
In many a darkened place; 

They pause! and round our way there falls 
A morning calm and grace. 


Before the altar of their prayers 
Our marriage vows were made; 
Their hands were on our little ones 
In benediction laid; 
They shared with us life’s joy and grief, 
By sympathy made wise; 
And on the faces of our dead 
Saw light eternal rise. 


No lonely heart unsolaced went, 
No righteous cause unheard; 

Dewdrop and sun alike to them 
Revealed the Living Word; 

The spirit’s mystery divine 
Horizoned all their days, 

And lovely on the Sabbath heights 
The prophet voice of praise. 


So, year by year, the shuttle flew 
That wove their lives with ours; 
So, close and fair the fabric grew 
Inwrought with deeds like flowers. 
No passing hour can tell the love 
That follows where they trod: 
The selfless servants of their flock, 


The ministers of God. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Twelfth Century Reformers in France. 


BY SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


The spirit of the Reformation is centuries older than 
Luther. Before Wickliffe or Savonarola, before John 
Huss or Erasmus, on upland pastures of the Alps and 
by the bright shores of the Mediterranean bold voices 
were uplifted, heralds and harbingers of the later awak- 
ening. 

The dogmatic theology and the ecclesiastical system 
of the medieval Church, in so far as they departed 
from apostolic simplicity, grew under continual protest. 
The renovating force of spiritual Christianity was ever 
eager to burst the bonds that cramped it, and the human 
understanding was always striving to break the barriers 
of established dogma. In the more enlightened parts 
of Christendom there was always more or less silent pro- 
test or positive insurrection against irrational dogma 
and priestly autocracy. In one place the revolt took 
the form of dissent from doctrine, in another an attack 
on the usurped authority of the clergy, in another 
resistance to prescribed rites, ceremonies, and pen- 
ances. 

By the twelfth century, when the papal power reached 
its height, a restless spirit of reform was stirring all over 
Western Christendom. ‘The movement was of two kinds: 
‘the one, an effort for intellectual emancipation; the other, 

_ more popular and immediate attack upon the whole 
i otal system. The first, of which Abélard was the 
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most conspicuous representative, was primarily an aca- 
demic movement, and was suppressed without more than 
threatening the stability of the dominant order. The 
second did not deal so much with the philosophy of re- 
ligion, but struck consciously at immediate evils and 
oppressive conditions. A ruthless crusade of Christians 
against Christians was necessary to destroy the work of 
these practical reformers before the Reformation. 

The prophetic uprising whose story I wish to tell was of 
peculiar danger to the Roman hierarchy for two reasons. 
First, the geographical position of the peoples who re- 
sponded to the new ideals of religious liberty rendered 
them peculiarly formidable. The revolt found a home 
in the valleys of Piedmont and on the sunny, fruitful 
plains of Languedoc and Provence. The Piedmontese 
mountaineers were industrious, liberty-loving, authority- 
hating peasants, whose simplicity was naturally averse 
to the wealth and luxury of the great monastic establish- 
ments and to the pride and power of the clergy. Lan- 
guedoc was the natural birthplace of progressive ideas. 
Her cultivated, smiling plains and valleys were, in the 
twelfth century, all alive with the light of a new civili- 
zation. ‘There chivalry first took a humane form; there 
literature flourished and order reigned. Provence was 
the highway of the Crusades, whose influence stimulated 
intellectual activity. ‘There was constant and profitable 
intercourse with the peoples of the East. Familiarity 
had taken away the horror with which misbelievers 
were elsewhere regarded. Toleration was natural to 
the indulgent and hospitable nature of the Proveneal. 
The defection of these people, the most enlightened and 
civilized in Europe, possessing the only modern language 
used to any extent for literary purposes, and occupying 
a central region connecton directly with France, Italy, 
and Spain, could not but prove a mighty peril to the 
Roman hierarchy. 

The remonstrants were peculiarly formidable, because 
they could appeal alike to the common sense and the 
passions of the people. Ecclesiastical corruption was 
painfully manifest. The discrepancy between the mo- 
nastic theory and the ordinary, actual Christianity of the 
ecclesiastical body was a broad, irrefutable fact. ‘The 
most ignorant could see the inconsistency between the 
claims of the priest and the manner of his life, while the 
better instructed could see how the Kingdom of the 
Popes was in name only the Kingdom of God. A dis- 
quieting, discontented spirit was abroad, which only 
needed a leader to be roused into a terrible threat to the 
whole sacerdotal system. 

Such an agitator was Peter of Bruys, a fiery preacher 
who labored in Southern France during the first twenty 
years of the twelfth century. He roamed over the coun- 
try, as Saint Bernard said, like “‘a ravening wolf in sheep’s 
clothing,’ proclaiming the new resurrection of Christ 
in the spirit, the sanctification of men’s common lives, 
and the abolition of monks and clergy. I gather that 
his was a negative fanaticism, primarily appealing to 
men’s passions and often leading to acts of rude violence. 
The main feature of his preaching was his zeal against 
the domination of the Church and the wealth and power 
of the priests. In due time the vengeance that he chal- 
lenged overtook him. He was seized at St. Gilles and 
burnt. 

Toward the end of his career Peter of Bruys was 
joined by a disciple who gave the agitation for larger 
liberty of religious thought and lifea new impulse. Henry 
the Deacon, a monk of Cluny, was a religious enthusiast, 
a preacher of repentance. He went through the country 
like the mendicant friars of the next generation, bare- 
footed and bearing the cross. His eloquence, his strict 
life, his reputation for prophetic power, united to give 
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him influence over the popular mind. The local prel- 
ates were totally unable to cope with him. He contin- 
ued the agitation until the threatening heresy had spread 
all over the south of France. So great was danger re- 
garded that the pope sent into the district the two most 
powerful adherents of the Church—the Cardinal of Ostia, 
and Bernard, the great Abbot of Clairvaux. 

The example and eloquence of Bernard were for a 
time successful. Outward peace and orthodoxy were 
re-established. Henry was seized and imprisoned. But 
this victory was of a most transient character. The 
heresies could not be rooted out by argument or oratory. 
They sprung up again with renewed vigor and ever-in- 
creasing violence. Before fifty years had passed, the 
heretics known to us as the Albigenses were the political 
and spiritual rulers of Languedoc and Provence. 

Reformations are not usually intellectual at first, but 
moral. It is not until men are assailed for what they feel 
to be right that they elaborate principles which legiti- 
mate and justify their position. Then practical reform 
assumes a theological or scientific character and evolves 
its philosophical defence. Thus out of the negative, 
searching, fact-finding work of these early revolutionists 
grew the sometimes complicated systems of the Protes- 
tant sectaries whose history, beginning in the passionate 
fervor of anti-sacerdotal zeal, ended a century later in 
the awful tragedies of the Albigensian crusade. 

Viewed as a theological or philosophical system, I gather 
that the doctrinal systems of the Albigenses are not en- 
titled to any great respect. Many notions of pagan 
origin were blended with what is most pure and spiritual 
in Christianity. But, whatever were their errors, the 
Albigenses believed in freedom in an autocratic age; 
they practised toleration in an age of ruthless persecu- 
tion; while the heroism with which they struggled against 
powerful foes, and the cruelties to which they were sub- 
jected during the terrible war which laid waste the richest 
and most flourishing country of Europe, give to their 
history a romantic interest. Full of defects as their 
system was, the believers in it were undoubtedly the 
predecessors of more fortunate and more enlightened 
reformers. 

The little community of the Waldenses, the purest 
offspring of this premature Reformation, alone survived 
the persecutions which destroyed their Albigensian 
brethren. Hidden in the recesses of their Alpine valleys, 
they continued to cultivate the seeds of religious free- 
dom on the steep hillsides of Piedmont until their little 
crop went to swell the mighty harvest of the Reforma- 
tion. 

About the middle of the twelfth century Peter Waldo 
was a rich and well-known merchant of Lyons. His 
religious emotions, like those of Luther, were aroused 
by the sudden death of a friend with whom he was ca- 
rousing. This event made him a thoughtful, serious- 
minded man. He went to the best men he knew among 
the priests and took council with them as to the salvation 
of his soul. From them he learned how hard it was for 
a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven. ‘They ad- 
vised him to sell what he had and to give to the poor. 
This he did, after carefully providing for his wife and 
daughters, who apparently did not sympathize with him in 
his new departure. Lyons and the surrounding country 
was afflicted with famine (a chronic evil at that period), 
and the munificence of the rich merchant was well timed. 
He was accustomed to mingle sage councils and religious 
appeals with his almsgiving, and his fame was widely 
spread abroad. Then he determined, with the assist- 
ance of some clerical friends, to translate some portions 
of the Scriptures into the current tongue, that is, the 
lingue Romana or Romaunt, the language which in one 
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or the other of its dialects was the vernacular of the south 
of Europe from the time when pure Latin ceased to be 
spoken until French, Spanish, and Italian were completely 
formed. 

This popular Bible was the course and mainspring of 
Waldo’s influence. It appeared just when it could be 
most effective. The awakening influences we have al- 
ready considered were turning men’s minds to the foun- 
tain of their religious ideas. The incompetency or prof- 
ligacy of the clergy were suggésting the examination of 
the scriptural evidence on which this privileged class 
rested its claims of authority. The public contests and 
poetical competitions of the troubadours excited the 
imagination and stimulated the restless spirit of the age. 
These men, by their wandering habits, transmitted new 
opinions from place to place, and they were likely to be 
advocates of liberty. Then, too, the pious and learned 
among the clergy, like Saint Bernard, were trying to rouse 
their unworthy brethren from their indolence and sel- 
fishness on the strength of scriptural reasoning. Bernard 
preached in the common tongue, and his sermons were 
full of scriptural quotations and abounded in the images 
and phraseology of the Bible. And so Waldo’s Bible 
was welcomed far and wide. To those who could read 
it or hear it read it was an emancipation proclamation. 
Disciples flocked to Waldo, and he found himself at the 
head of a zealous, devoted body of men filled with a gen- 
uine missionary spirit. ‘There was no idea of separating 
from the Church. Waldo and his followers simply aimed 
at a spiritual society which, in the service of the Church, 
should impart to others a knowledge of the Scriptures 
and lead men to higher ideals. Like Saint Francis, Waldo 
set before himself and his adherents the ideal of the apos- 
tolic life, an absolute renunciation of all worldly pos- 
sessions and a complete devotion to the service of God 
and his human children. 

It was the Church which forced the division, not the 

Waldensians. ‘This association of laymen, acting with- 
out authority from Rome, making the Scriptures its 
source of religious doctrines, exercising many of the rights 
of the ecclesiastical order, seemed to the Church authori- 
ties something destructive of ecclesiastical discipline. 
The success of these lay missionaries excited the jealousy 
of the established clergy. They were preaching the gos- 
pel in all the country round and on the street corners 
and market-places of the cities. Great crowds thronged 
to hear them, and the enthusiasm steadily grew. The 
Church dignitaries were not wise enough to adopt and 
use all this zeal and devotion, as was done later in the 
cases of Francis and Dominic. ‘They chose rather to 
oppose and denounce it. Waldo was censured and 
abused, and finally he and his followers were forbidden to 
preach, by the authoritative decision of the archbishop 
of Lyons. 
’ The Lateran Council was about to convene at Rome. 
Thither Waldo and other delegates of the Waldensian 
body went, carrying with them a copy of the Bible trans- 
lation. Before the pope and the Council they pleaded 
their cause, soliciting the papal approbation of their work. 
But Alexander III. was not Innocent III. The wisdom 
of the great pontiff knew how to make use of the zeal of 
Francis and Dominic, but Alexander III. scoffed at and 
rebuked the men who fifty years earlier were seeking to 
do the same kind of work in the same way. The Walden- 
sian delegates were dismissed without the desired sanc- 
tion. ‘They were forbidden to preach or to expound 
the Scriptures. The central authority confirmed the 
decree of the archbishop of Lyons. 

The solemn and decisive crisis had arrived for the 
Waldenses. If they continued to do what they believed 
to be.their sacred duty, they must do so in opposition to 
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the Church which they desired to obey. If they con- 
tinued to serve the cause which they believed to be that 
of God and the Kingdom of Christ, they must do so in 
defiance of papal authority. Unhesitatingly they made 
their choice. Confident of a divine sanction higher than 
that of any earthly power, they persevered, regardless 
of consequences, in the work to which they believed 
themselves to be divinely summoned. In the main, they 
believed the doctrines of the Church and practised her 
sacraments. ‘The shortsightedness and folly of the Ro- 
man rulers deprived the Church of the devoted services 
and inestimable labors of these enlightened enthusiasts, 
forcibly expelled them from the communion of churches, 
and, finally, at the Council of Verona in 1183 solemnly 
excommunicated them. 

Then was acted over again at Lyons the scene of the 
birth of the Apostolic Church at Jerusalem. Like the 
first Apostles, ‘commanded not to speak at all nor teach,” 
Waldo and his followers answered the scribes and rulers 
of their day, “‘ Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For 
we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard.” And so the zeal of the Waldensians rose with 
opposition. As persecution arose at Lyons the Wal- 
densian missionaries, multiplying all the time, scattered 
over the land. When their Albigensian brethren were 
crushed under crusading violence the humbler Waldenses 
remained, defenceless but firm. In a few centuries they 
were greatly diminished in numbers and influence and 
were confined to the valleys of Dauphiny and Piedmont, 
with some surviving colonies in the Lombard cities. 
There the light of the gospel, often fanned by the wind 
of persecution, has ever since continued to burn. 

Like ancient Israel, these reformers before the Refor- 
mation builded better than they knew. ‘Their greatness 
lay not in their achievements, but in their unconscious 
preparation for the larger future. They were builders 
in the desert of the highway along which Freedom was 
toadvance. ‘They laid hold of principles of progress more 
transforming than they suspected. They were of those 
who “‘not having attained the promise, still died in faith.” 
They were prophets of the better things which are pre- 
pared for us, that they without us should not be made 
perfect. F 

I am not conscious of any purpose to overestimate the 
merit of these pioneers. On the contrary, it has some- 
times seemed to me that it detracts from their merit to 
ascribe to their brave forethought results which never 
came at all into their imaginations. They had no pre- 
sentment of a great mission, no foreconsciousness of the 
time when later generations might rise up to call them 
blessed. They were utterly ignorant of the possibility 
that, seven hundred years after their bodies had turned 
to dust, a man born in a land of whose existence no one 
of them ever dreamed, speaking a tongue they never 
heard, should ascribe to their passion for liberty, their 
self-forgetting zeal, their steadfast testimony, impulses 
which still are potent to lift humanity to higher planes 
and to clearer fellowship with divine realities. Such a 
possibility would have been to them absolutely incredi- 
ble. Is not that unconsciousness of the future an almost 
essential element in heroism? If a man knows that the 
truth he asserts or the cause he champions is certain to 
prevail, if he knows himself to be the instrument of fate 
and the arbiter of destiny, then to my mind there is 
nothing essentially heroic in the endeavor. But if he 
speaks his message or does what seems to him his plain 
duty, all unconscious of the results, without knowing 
whether his deed is to live upon the tongues of men or 
to pass into utter oblivion, then there is in that endeavor 
an appeal to the imagination that at once lifts it above 
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the prosaic levels of life and irradiates it with romantic 
and unfailing charm. 

We pay just homage to the heroes of the visible, the 
heroes of the day who fight for a victory that is definite 
and near at hand; but let us not forget the heroes of the 
invisible who expect no immediate triumphs, but who 
commit themselves to causes that are permanent, to 
issues that transcend the limits of the quickly passing 
generations. Such heroes do not conceive any imme- 
diate achievement, they know not when or where or in 
what form God will answer their prayers; they only know 
that they must not be disobedient to a heavenly vision, 
that they must follow truth wherever it may lead, that 
they must respond to those creative impulses which bid 
them bravely dare and do and endure for the sake of 
a freedom and justice and righteousness larger than they 
have themselves been able to realize. The theology 
of the forerunners is outgrown, but the spirit in which 
they wrought is immortal and is ever more the renewer 
and the savior of the world. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Exemplar. 


BY JAMES HARCOURT WEST. 


How am I worthy that you thus should bring, 
Dear friend, to glorify my city room, 
Wild primrose leaves and clustering strawberry-bloom, 
First marvels of cold April’s blossoming? 
These crimson maple-buds lift voice and sing; 
And though my sunless casements look on gloom, 
And winds to-day from eastward wail and boom, 
I sit companioned by refulgent spring. 


“How am I worthy?” Nay, ’twas not my worth, 
But thy beneficence that roamed the wood 
And brought these wonders to revive my heart! 
Shall Syrian dreamer’s dream come yet to birth, 
And all mankind know Earth’s abundant good, 
In nature’s richness sharing part and part? 


The Best Things. 


BY REV. W. F. SKERRYE. 


Asarule, the best things in the world are the commonest. 
Those simple, old-fashioned gifts which lie all about us, 
and are to be had for the taking, usually wear better 
than those of a rarer and more expensive kind. Such 
possession and privileges as are hard to find, dearly 
bought, and difficult to keep, are as often harmful as 
helpful to their owners. ‘This is clearly as it should be 
if this world is part of God’s great universe and we the 
children of his ceaseless care and boundless love. If God 
is the Father of all souls, it must be that his best gifts 
are accessible to all. It would be a strange and a startling 
reflection upon the Fatherhood of God did the evidence 
compel us to believe that the prizes most worth having 
are few, and to be gained only by exceptional ability. 
Because, to my mind, the evidence points the other way, 
I wish to name three such gifts lying easily within the 
power of all who will work and pray for them. 

The first is kindness. Of all the virtues few are more 
acceptable among men than this. I do not mean that 
formal kindness which, under the name of organized 
charity, must too often, from the magnitude of its task, 
spend itself in investigating, tabulating, and disposing. 
I do not mean the apparent kindness of affable manner 
and well-turned phrase, which is too often worn for 
adornment as some persons wear clothes, and is as little 
expressive of the real person. Since both these serve a 
purpose, we would not dispense with them. But if this 
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were all, the sum of the world’s happiness and comrade- 
ship would be much less than it is. There is a deeper, 
more instinctive, kindness. It is one of the big things 
that make life most worth living. 

It consists not so much in the desire to do things as 
in the desire to see things from the other person’s point 
of view. To be kind to another in this simple and essen- 
tial sense I must see, or try to see, life as it is to him. 
I must try to stand in his world, not my own. 

My neighbor is sick, confined to his room. The world 
with which he has been long familiar, of which he has 
been a part, with its friendly faces and well-known 
voices, exists for him only in memory. He is an exile. 
Whatever the measure of loving ministration that attends 
him, he misses the field and scope of his accustomed 
activities. This feeling of banishment, of being no longer 
a part of things, little though they may have been, 
troubles him quite as much as his physical condition. 
He misses the well-remembered roads, every stone of 
which holds a place in memory. By them he measured 
his steps as he went to the day’s work. By their homely, 
weather-wrinkled faces he was comforted at night. ‘They 
said “home” and ‘‘rest.’’ Now they are lost, and he 
remembers them with homesickness, though at home; 
with restlessness, though resting. His world has broken 
down. 

I say of my neighbor, ‘‘I wish I could do something.” 
This is commendable as far as it goes. But it means, “I 
cannot do anything the direct results of which I can see,”’ 
as if I were the sick person and seeking to serve myself. 
It means, ‘‘Since I cannot do anything that has value 
for me, there remains nothing for me to do.” 

But there is a marked change in my state of mind as 
soon as I try to understand the case, not from the stand- 


point of my feelings, but from that of my neighbor’s. 


real needs. He wants to be assured that the world from 
which he is an exile misses him; that he amounts to 
something in it; that his personality has impressed men. 
Whatever, then, brings his world nearer becomes to him 
a source of pleasure. Every hint that he is remembered 
and missed makes him glad. In every simple message, 
however otherwise insignificant, he hears a neighbor’s 
voice. Every book loaned, every clipping sent, is the 
hand of a comrade. If I say, ‘“‘I suppose I might send 
him a bunch of sweet peas, but that would not aid his 
recovery,” I am concerned with my own viewpoint, not 
that of my neighbor; but when I say, ‘If I cannot do 
anything else, I may at least peek in at the door and say, 
‘How d’ye do? God bless you!’” then I am seeing the 
case as he sees it. 

Not only in sickness is such simple, almost trivial, kind- 
ness needed. Always there are lonely souls. By nature 
they are unsocial, while their strongest desire is for 
friendship. Hungering for companionship, they neither 
know how to get it nor how to keep it. They cannot 
keep up with the procession. The crowd jostles them. 
They are lost, confused, and against their own wills, yet 
driven only by themselves, must walk alone on the other 
side of the street. ‘The friend, now, the simple-minded 
friend with almost trivial kindness, is he who understands 
this, and, leaving the light-hearted, careless crowd, crosses 
the street to walk with him who was there alone. 

We never know who the lonely souls are, and therefore 
cannot remit our kindness for a day. We only know that 
strong and weak alike ask for understanding and sym- 
pathy. Who are the weak and who the strong we seldom 
know. 

As I write I have in mind a man who was the very 
personification of arrogance. His coarse, weather-beaten 
countenance seemed indicative chiefly of a rather cruel 
sort of mastery. In his square shoulders, in his stride, 
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he seemed pronouncedly self-assertive. His manner of 
speaking was that of one accustomed to acquiescence or 
obedience. ‘The very angle at which he carried his cigar 
served only to deepen this impression. Everything 
about the man seemed to say, ‘If people don’t get out 
of my way I step on them.” 

Of him I had no doubt. I was sure of my interpreta- 
tion. Yet after a month of almost daily intercourse I 
was fain to say that he was as fair and true a gentleman, 
in the best sense of that misused word, as one is like to 
meet. Friendship meant much to him. Love of chil- 
dren was a marked characteristic. 

Such experiences are not unusual. ‘The only safe rule 
for the road is to carry plenty of this small coin of simple 
kindness with us, and freely spend it. Pennies do seem 
trivial, I know, but ask the children. 

When Robert Burns was living in Dumfries in poverty 
and obscurity, the day of his brief personal popularity 
gone, he walked one evening apart, alone. On the other 
side of the street walked the town, gay, well content, 
with little thought and no heed of the lonely figure 
opposite. One friend alone saw him, and, crossing the 
street, greeted him as friend greets friend, and walked 
beside him there. It was a little thing, hardly worth 
noting, perhaps. It certainly cost the friend nothing. 
But I wonder how it struck Burns. Was it trivial to 
him? I am inclined to believe that the world stands in 
need of few things more than of this simple kindness 
that consists in crossing the street and walking with those 
who are alone. 

The exquisite glow of color in the west in the early 
evening, lingering to make us glad long after the sun has 
set, is but a reflection of the sun’s glory. So kindness is 
the beautiful reflection of an understanding heart, radiat- 
ing continually from the depths within to bring joy to all 
it touches. It is the outward manifestation of that great 
love which had its best expression long ago in the Christ- 
life. 

‘The second thing I would name that may be possessed 
in some measure by all, is what I like to call the brave 
attitude toward life. One man regards life with indif- 
ference, if not contempt,—and we cannot afford to for- 
get that the one usually leads to the other. Another 
accepts life with sympathy and respect, if not with 
reverence,—and let it be noted that the first two lead 
almost invariably to the last. The difference in speech 
between one who holds noble beliefs and one who does 
not is quite indescribable. It is easily noted but not 
easily named. It consists in elements as elusive as 
they are impressive. 

To one man this earth happened to come into being 
through the accidental meeting of planetary ether and 
wandering star-dust. By a purely fortuitous combina- 
tion of chemical forces life came to be; and this life, 
by the happy co-ordination of many forces and ele- 
ments through some millions of years, has continued 
to advance and expand. In this chance universe, thus 
conceived, man’s life is circumscribed by the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. From one to the other of these he is 
tossed, as helpless as a tennis-ball, during life, and in death 
one or the other gets final possession. ‘To the person 
holding this view, thé struggles and vicissitudes of life 
mean no more than the skipping of flies on the surface of a 
pond. The only marked difference beween man and 
other animals is to be found in the fact that he wears 
clothes. 

Another man finds this earth a marvellous manifesta- 
tion of divine power and goodness, in which he is per- 
mitted to play some brave part. In this view the globe — 
has been fashioned by God’s hand and is upheld by his 
will. All life is an expression of the eternal. Human 
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life is divine life working on earth. Wealth and poverty, 
health and disease, commerce and scholarship, war and 
peace, are all parts of an immense drama staged by eter- 
nity on the boards of time for the education of the players 
in divine things. To this man every wind that blows is a 
messenger of the infinite. Birth and death are syllables 
of God’s great name. Love is his all but visible presence. 

Between these two men there may be no marked out- 
ward difference. One may be as reticent of his beliefs 
as the other of his unbelief; but, though they talk of 
nothing more important than weather and crops, even a 
dull listener will note an essential disparity. One has 
ventured, discovered, and cannot forget the glory of it. 
The other walks a rather dreary twilight road the end of 
which is lost in fog. 

It is he who has made the discovery that men want 
to hear,—not necessarily, mind you, he who preaches 
about it, or writes, or talks, or sings. Men care little 
for the terminology or the theme. These are but acci- 
dents. A pure heart is more surely tested among holi- 
day-makers than in the sanctuary. A little money at 
stake will tell the state of a man’s soul better than all 
his prayers. The man who has seen God cannot hide it. 
The man who has not cannot make it appear that he has. 

An obvious, unmistakable illustration, for those re- 
quiring the grand scale, is afforded by a brief study of the 
literature of any period. ‘The summer novel that every- 
one reads seems to have the votes for immortality. The 
serious utterances of saint or sage seem to fall on deaf 
ears. Yet a thousand widely heralded books born yester- 
day die to-morrow, while the twenty-third Psalm and the 
Lord’s Prayer live forever. 

The answer to the question involved is simple, and 
always the same. Men want to know; they want to be 
assured. Beneath all our folly and sin, we ask for assur- 
ance of God and our souls before all else. That which 
gives such assurance, though we ignore it to-day, we prize 
more and more through all the morrows of our very great 
need. All else we will let go. It is one thing to be 
amused, another to live. 

The neighbors with whom we walk and work every 
day want to hear this note of victory. Do you know that 
in the midst of time you are in eternity? That God walks 
with men? ‘Then see to it that you bear the conviction 
with you always. ‘That is all,—just carry it with you as 
the soldier wears his Victoria cross, and like that cross it 
will tell its own story. 

One thing remains. I began by saying that there were 
three gifts to be had for the taking, and of quite inesti- 
mable worth. ‘The third is the habit of finding our most 
enduring satisfaction in commonest ways. I end where 
I began. I said the best things are the commonest. 
Allow me to say now that they who draw their inspira- 
tion from simplest sources are most secure from disap- 
pointments and failure. Sunshine and fresh air, labor and 
rest, love and home,—these are the abiding sources of 
peace. Where the hearts of men rest in these, goodness 
and a good content are found, and there alone. It is 
because the world is ever seeking new ways of escaping 
from these, that disease and unhappiness continue to 
prey on us. ‘Though a healthy appetite for plain food is 
quite beyond price, multitudes of people will have noth- 
ing but dainties,—and all the ills that follow in their 
trains. The sense of rest to body, mind, and soul that 
follows honest labor well done, the night’s sleep, the 
awakening to renewed hope and vigor, the blessed con- 
sciousness that one is cheerfully and not altogether un- 
handily carrying a man’s load,—these are of life’s treasures 
inexhaustible. And yet, such is man’s folly, many de- 

'Spise manual labor, are ashamed of its clothes, and em- 
It is because of such perver- 
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sions that the hearts and bodies of many are sick. Who- 
ever finds joy in honest work, and receives labor and rest 
alike as God’s gift, is a teacher and healer of men. 

This truth has many applications. Great music should 
be a source only of delight and profit. They whose finest 
emotions are stirred to action by its loveliness, who re- 
spond to its pathos with hearts increasingly tender toward 
those whose lives are discord, who hear in its grandeur a 
divine challenge to greatness of life, whose growing love of 
lowly service answers, year by year, to its splendid har- 
monies, do well to yield to its sway. But this result, 
which should be universal, is by no means so. ‘There 
seem to be persons in whom such rich and rare experi- 
ences make only for contempt toward those simpler and 
more common. Only grand opera will serve them. ‘The 
affectionate call of the oriole, the pensive note of the 
meadow-lark, brown thrasher’s outburst of joy from the 
pasture’s tiptop branch,—these they cannot hear. But 
these are among the world’s oldest and best singers, and 
the only ones that can be heard under the open sky, in 
quiet fields, where the open heart hears more harmonies 
than organ or violin can teach. 

Similar, and similarly unfortunate, as it seems to me, is 
the case of many with respect to beauty in other forms. 
There are those who seem to have a sad talent for disin- 
heritance. ‘They will follow only the crowd and the shout- 
ing. ‘Though their senses tell them that the earth is filled 
with beauty fresh from the Maker’s hand every fair morn- 
ing, they will not heed or believe. Rather will they at 
much cost and pains search studios and galleries for man’s 
best attempts to imitate that which they, the travellers, 
left at home. For a great artist’s sunset they will pay a 
round sum, heedless of the fact that, from their own 
west window, they can see a better, a hundred days in the 
year. 

Let none decry the love of beauty. It is one of the 
saving elements. And if sunsets and mornings, seas 
and forests, could be seen only as the artist makes them, 
they would be worth the price. But such is not the case. 
God meant that our eyes should behold beauty and that 
none should be denied. The greatest artist can but 
strive to reproduce the scenes that Jie daily before our 
careless eyes. But I am firmly of the opinion that the 
greatest beauties of nature cannot be transferred by any 
art; and these are just such as are most common, and, 
because common, unseen. Never yet has painter done 
justice to such a scene as this village presents when the 
rising moon paints broad aisles between the trees, and 
dots them with round, lacey mosaics where stray beams 
of light steal between overhanging leaves; and in no 
roofed gallery has yet been seen such light as lies across 
the grass of a summer morning, before a footfall has 
stirred the dusty way, while yet the dew is unlifted. 

‘These are the simple gifts that lie within reach of most. 
He who can open another’s eyes and ears to their blessed 
significance is a giver of life, a healer of many diseases. 

If I were asked to put all that I have said into the 
briefest form, I should say: To face all that life holds 
of sunshine or shadow with brave courage, because we 
are walking with and looking up to the Father; to find 
everlasting satisfaction and joy in the beauty and life 
lying all round us, because they are the truest expression 
of his wisdom, his power, and his love, is to begin to live, 
to embark on the soul’s great adventure. But victory 
comes only through the giving. To know the Father 
by these dear, common, holy ways, and then to give— 
first thanks, love, and glory to him, then loving, under- 
standing kindness to every neighbor in such ways as we 
may in the small corners where he has placed us,—this 
is to live indeed. 

TEMPLETON, Mass. 
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Trust. 


1 fear not what the coming years may bring 
Of sorrow, pain, or care, 

For I can trust in that unfailing love 
That reaches everywhere. 


And though the path lies dark before my feet 
And clouds surround my head, 

Since I am sure God’s hand will smooth the way 
I can have nought to dread. 


Tf all that I love best be taken away, 
Or what I ask, denied, 

A wise, all-seeing Power knoweth best, 
And I am satisfied! 


Give me more faith, O Father, every day, 
Nor let me doubt my will, 
Then come what may, since I can trust in Thee, 
I shall be happy still! 
M. L. D. 


A Musical Instrument. 


I once heard a story which ran something 
like this :-— 


There was one who had given into his 
hand by the Master of Music the most 
wonderful instrument ever fashioned. There 
was nothing like it in creation. No one 
knew the secrets of its framework, and no 
one was aware of the full compass of the 
music sleeping within it. It was formed of 
an unknown substance of amazing radiance, 
elusive and opalescent and infinitely precious. 

This shining instrument had many strings, 
and they were the greatest wonder of all. 
A diffused and floating light always hovered 
about them, and that light seemed partly 
native to them and partly a reflection from 
. some unknown and unimaginable Radiance. 
Touch the strings ever so lightly, and faint 
suggestions of melody, echoes and dreams and 
prophecies of an unearthly music, trembled 
towards materialization and died away; so 
that, to eye and ear alike, the instrument was 
full of an enchanting and haunting mystery. 

But the man to whom this wondrous thing 
had been intrusted did not understand it. 
He did not see that it was the greatest of 
miracles, and he never imagined the wealth 
of music locked in its strings. Of these he 
only touched two or three. Sometimes he 
played on them a few poor little tunes; some- 
times he jarred them roughly into discords, 
under which the glancing fire in the strings 
quivered and vanished. 

Gradually the unused strings became 
covered with dust and rust. It is true 
that the wind, when it wandered over them, 
awoke a dim glamour of sound from among 
the rust, but as time went on the instrument 
ceased to vibrate even to the wind. A faint 
heart of fire might still be discerned in the 
centre of each string, but the glow and glory 
were gone. 

Then one day the Master came from a far 
land beyond the mountains, and saw the 
man in whose charge he had placed that 
precious thing. He took it, touching sadly 
the rusty strings. 

“Alas! friend,” he said, ““what have you 
made of this fair instrument I intrusted to 
you?” 

The man was abashed. Then he said: 
“T did not know how to play it, and could 
not use the strings. Now it is all rusted 
and ruined, and fit only to be thrown away.” 

“No,” said the Master, “‘rusted, not ruined; 
and one does not throw away the greatest 
thing in the world, even if it is marred and 
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spoilt. You may still, if you will, clear these 
strings.” 

“Can I?” cried the man eagerly. ‘Then, 
indeed, I will rub them and polish them 
until the rust is gone. And then I will 
learn to play on them.” 

“There is only one way to clear them,” 
the Master replied, ‘“‘and that is by trying 
to play on them. It is the silence and 
disuse that have rusted them. Begin now, 
gently and continuously, to play on them, 
and by and by the music will awake.” 

Then the Master laid his hand on the 
man’s hand, and looked deeply into his 
eyes, and went away. And the man set 
himself diligently to play on the rusty 
strings. He often lost heart, for they were 
stiff at first and unresponsive. His tears 
dropped on them at times, and every time 
a tear dropped, there was a sudden glow in 
the fire in the centre. 

By and by the instrument began to give 
forth soft sighs and sounds, as if the soul 
of the music was stirring. Day by day it 
grew stronger and clearer, and once more 
the light shimmered among the strings. 

Years passed away. The man played 
often now with a rapt face and skilled fingers. 
Sometimes the sweep of his music was so 
great and broad that it seemed to overflow 
into some universal harmony so compelling 
that many lingered to listen, and even tepid 
souls and dull faces carried away a touch of 
loveliness, and were half disquieted and half 
made glad. 

At last the Master returned. He took 
the instrument, sweeping his hand over the 
iridescent strings, wonderful in their living 
fire. Then he gave it back and smiled. 

“Play to me now,”’ he said. 

The man shrank and hesitated. 

“Nay, Master,” he cried. “I pray not 
yet. I cannot play to you yet. I have in 
my soul a vast dream, but, alas, my music 
is so sinall and poor when I am fain to play 
my dream! I will go on playing; and one 
day, it may be, I will come to you with glad- 
ness, and say, ‘At last, O my Master, my 
music is no longer mean; it is no longer 
trivial; it is meet to be played to you.” 

Again the Master smiled. He took the 
instrument, and played. As he played, the 
listener’s soul soared into the unknown, and 
touched every chord of being, and penetrated 
to the heart of all that is. Life and Death 
and Sorrow and Love unfolded their mystery, 
resolving into subtle undertones; and above 


them was a splendor of triumphant joy,. 


wherein he was face to face at last with 
the Eternal Desire. ... 

And yet—glorious as was the strain, was 
it not strangely familiar? Could it be that 
which he himself had tried to play, but that 
carried up to heights of unimagined beauty? 
Could it be his human song, his humble 
human song, made divine? The music 
paused on one long-drawn, quivering chord. 

“Nay, my son,” said the Master, ‘‘weep 
not. Did you not hear your music—your 
song—the song of your fault, your blindness, 
your awaking, your longing, your vision, 
your dream? That was your own strain, 
which unawares you have learned to play. 
You shall play it even as I have played it, 
but not now. Come!”’ 

Then the man arose and lifted his shining 
instrument, and placed his hand in the 
Master’s hand, and they went together 
towards the far horizons. None knew 
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whither they went, and soon they were lost 
to sight. But now and then those who 
listened intently heard faint sounds and 
echoes as of divinest music played by a 
master hand, very far away.—The London 
Inquirer. 


On Growing Old Gracefully. 


When Dumas, the master of romance, was 
asked how he-grew old so gracefully, his in- 
imitable answer was, “‘Madame, I give all 
my time to it!” 

As time moves the calendar along, and the 
years roll up, and we are inclined to settle 
back into indolent easy-chairs and let the 
world go by, then comes the peril of our 
becoming rusty and crusty,—the has-beens 
of the past, the left-outs of the present; and 
we shall begin to wonder if such a fate be 
inevitable. 

It surely is not, but, like many ills, the 
cure lies in prevention. ‘What shall I do 
to be saved”’ from the fate of the forgotten,— 
the back numbers,—when the more insistent 
duties of life are wholly or partly laid aside, 
owing to the flight of time? 

The answer is easy. Cultivate your fads, 
your hobbies! ‘Take up some study or pur- 
suit, anything that is enjoyable. It may 
not be useful, but it cannot be useless if 
it fills the hours with contentment. ‘True 
rest is not idleness.” No one wearies over 
a pursuit where he enjoys the pursuing. 
His mind and hand are happily employed, 
and his enthusiastic interest keeps mind and 
heart alert. He can laugh at the calendar, 
with which five years of excess outscores 
twenty years of the simple life. 

Given the simple life, and plenty of hobbies 
in our avocational stable, to escape monotony, 
and the Biblical three-score-and-ten will find 
us drinking from the fountain of youth, free 
from the curse of idleness, happy with our 
hobbies, enjoying our dinner of herbs and 
contentment therewith.—Framingham Even- 
ing News. 


That Knotty Problem. 


A young lady, prominent in the local 
Unitarian church and Sunday-school, has 
handed to me for solution the problem which 
you published in a recent number of the 
Register. I refer to the problem supposed 
to have been propounded by the Sunday- 
school teacher, involving numerous arith- 
metical operations, such as multiplying the 
number of Jacob’s sons by the number of 
times which the Israelites compassed Jericho, 
etc., and the answer is supposed to be the 
number of pupils in the Sunday-school class 
of the proponent. The young lady referred 
it to me as a near-Baptist, and one therefore 
presumably skilled in such matters. 

If you have a Bible concordance in your 
editorial sanctum and will refer to it, you 
will find the key to the problem to be as fol- 
lows: 12 X 13 +6 + 10—7 X 50—30+4 
—15+4—8 = 96%. 

9634 is a good fair-sized Bible class, and I 
fear the poor teacher is being overworked. 
I think I should not care to have my child 
become a member of so large a class, and 
what about that poor 34 of a child? Isn’t 
he all there? 

Seriously, I suspect the trouble is not so 
much with the class as it was with the 
teacher. He evidently overlooked the fact 
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that the Israelites compassed Jericho once a 
day for six days, just for practice, before 
they undertook to go around the course for 
the full seven times on the seventh day. 
He also overlooked that when David killed 
Goliath there were only four of the five 
smooth stones selected left in his bag. 
HaroLD P. JOHNSON. 

Wosurn, Mass. 

[The problem proposed in a recent number 
of the Register was:— 

“Tf you multiply the number of Jacob’s 
sons by the number of times which the 
Israelites compassed Jericho, and add to the 
product the number of measures of barley 
which Boaz gave Ruth, divide this by the 
number of Haman’s sons, subtract the num- 
ber of each kind of clean beasts that went 
into the ark, multiply by the number of men 
that went to seek Elijah after he was taken 
to heaven, subtract from this Joseph’s age 
at the time he stood before Pharaoh, add 
the number of stones in David’s bag when 
he killed Goliath, subtract the number of 
furlongs that Bethany was distant from 
Jerusalem, divide by the number of anchors 
cast out when Paul was shipwrecked, and 
subtract the number of persons saved in the 
ark, the answer will be the number of pupils 
in my Sunday-school class. How many 
pupils are in the class?’’] 


Literature. 
GaIns TO THE BIBLE FROM MODERN 
CRITICISM, AND OTHER Essays. London: 


British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W. C. 2 
shillings net—Ten essays, written with emi- 
nent ability, are gathered in this volume as 
illustrating present Unitarian thought. Dr. 
Wicksteed’s contribution on ““Old~and New 
Views of the Old Testament”’ not only states 
the results of critical study but ingeniously 
illustrates its methods. G. C. Field effec- 
tively criticises some modern defences of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Alexander Webster 
expounds interestingly the religious elements 
in Robert Burns, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
and Henry Drummond. A personal narra- 
tive by W. M. Weston, “‘ Why I ceased to be 
a Roman Catholic,’’ shows a beautiful, de- 
vout, sincere spirit seeking truth, and rejoic- 
ing in the discovery of Unitarianism. ‘The 
collection, as may be judged by these in- 
stances, is of unusual interest, profitable for 
all liberal Christians, and peculiarly adapted 
for those who are inquiring about the spirit- 
ual temper and thought of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. 


Tae BATTLES oF PEACE. By George 
Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.—That a 
volume of sermons printed in 1899 should 
be reprinted in 1914, shows there is vitality in 
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them. They are terse and direct. They 
conserve the feeling of the church, and they 
encourage the new social activity of religion 
in our day. ‘They are full of faith, full of 
zest, full of fresh new life. It is interesting 
to see how the first sentence of these sermons 
catches attention and gives the idea that is 
to be developed. ‘The sermon on ‘“‘The Ac- 
ceptable Year of the Lord” starts off: ‘‘It 
does not begin on the first of January. It 
begins when we are ready.’ A sermon on 
John xvii. 19, begins: ‘‘‘For their sakes’ 
means social service. ‘I sanctify myself’ 
means personal holiness.’? These admirable 
beginnings are followed by rapid direct ex- 
position which never allows the interest to 
flag. Some of the discourses are doctrinal. 
The closing one explains the doctrine of the 
Trinity in full agreement with James Freeman 
Clarke. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF THE Boy. 
By William A. McKeever, Professor of Child 
Welfare in the University of Kansas. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 50 cents.— 
Prof. McKeever believes that every boy and 
girl should have industrial training in school 
for the development of character and per- 
sonality, the interests of a livelihood being 
secondary and incidental. The book pro- 
vides wholesome and practical counsel to 
parents about the training of a boy from in- 
faney to college in duties found for his sake 
in the home, the garden, the farm, or in 
school industrial methods or vacation em- 
ployment. Specific advice of a helpful sort 
is given, and each chapter is followed by ref- 
ences to chapters in larger works devoted 
to newer ideals of education. Much of the 
literature on industrial training is gauged 
for school-boards and economists. ‘This book 
is for parents and moral guardians. 


An OvutTiInE History or Cuina. By 
Herbert H. Gowen. Part II. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.20.—The first 
volume of this work was heartily commended 
in the Christian Register review of it. The 
present volume is of even greater interest, for 
it brings the history down from China’s 
Middle Ages to the present republic. ‘This 
brief history is admirably adapted to the 
needs of countless readers to-day who desire 
to understand China and the forces at work 
in that vast country, but who do not want to 
be lost in vast details. This work serves a 
very useful purpose in giving an outline his- 
tory. 


Magazines. 


In the May St. Nicholas Magazine, Billy 
Evans, the peerless umpire, continues his 
series, ‘‘Baseball; the Game and its Play- 
ers,” tells about famous pitchers and their 
style, and gives various anecdotes. Francis 
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Ouimet, the youthful golf champion, advises 
the beginner. ‘‘The Making of a Canoeist”’ 
is by E. T. Keyser, an authority on camping. 
“Nature and Science for Young Folks” in- 
cludes articles on conies and on “‘The White- 
tailed Mongoose of Africa.” A charming 
bird-story is told in ‘‘Peter of the Wild 
Rose Tree,” by Patten Beard. The number 
opens with a tale by Charles Tenney Jack- 
son, called ‘‘ The Seahorse of Grand Terre,’’ 
illustrated with striking pictures by Charles 
Livingston Bull, the painter of animals. 
Other art features in this number include a 
full page painting in colors by the celebrated 
Arthur Rackham. The two serials are 
continued, as are the series ‘‘With Men who 
do Things” and “The Housekeeping Ad- 
ventures of the Junior Blairs,” by the author 
of “‘A Little Cook Book for a Little Girl.” 
There are the usual crowded departments. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


mie ‘Caartes Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
his life. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 


can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopment of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


ag Peet with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.”—Boston Tran- 
script. a 
The is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With frontispiece, $1.25 net. 
Postage, 11 cents. 
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A Vicorous, Arousinc MessacE! It sets the mind 
thinking. Common sense and the teachings of Jesus, 
with sidelights from great minds, are enlisted to prove 
the irrational, unchristian character of the dogma of 
a literal hell. The unreality of the traditional heaven 
and hell is exposed in the clear light of modern 
thought. A kind of Father Taylor utterance! Com- 
pactly forceful, brief but telling, this tract will compel 
attention by its moral intensity and righteous indig- 
nation. 
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Sunrise. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


The day is now beginning, 

The Robins gaily singing, 

A welcome to you bringing, 
Awake! Arise! 


The Wood-dove softly cooing, 

Your loving heart a-wooing, 

And for your presence suing, 
Awake! Arise! 


The saucy Cat-bird chatters, 

He scolds and then he flatters, 

But finds that neither matters, 
Awake! Arise! 


The darling Wren is willing, 

His sweetest notes are trilling, 

He would be cooing, billing, 
Awake! Arise! 


All these and many another, 

And the gentle call of mother, 

Must arouse you, little brother, 
Awake! Arise! 


“Under the Greenwood Tree.” 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


“Remarkable!’’ said Herbert Ashton, 
resting his elbows on the top fence-rail, and 
looking over into the golden-green lights of 
the little wood. 

“Yes,” said his companion, Arthur Powers, 
“you seldom see an acre of woodland 
squeezed in between two tenement-houses in 
the very heart of a great city. 

“T can’t imagine how it has remained 
so long, but my uncle was eccentric—had a 
fancy about it.” 

“What are your plans, Arthur?”’ 

‘Oh, I'll clear it away and build a model 
tenement—incarnation of all modern im- 
provements.” 

“Pity for all that greenery to go!”’ 

“Yes, I naturally hate to cut down trees, 
—my Welsh blood protests, I suppose,—but 
such a thing is bound to come in a growing 
city. I'll build some good houses and make 
money on it, too. What’s that?” as a loud 
sob startled them, very near. 

A child’s face with big, angry eyes glow- 
ered from the underbrush. 

“T came in—to get vi-vi-vi-olets,” stam- 
mered the little one. ‘‘There’s lots of ’em 
near the brook. We always get ’em here 
an’ other things, an’ if you chop the trees 
down there won’t be any mo-ore violets— 
and Miss Douglas will feel bad! Oh! Oh!” 

“Who in the world is Miss Douglas?” 
asked the young man. 

“‘She’s our teacher and she’s just as sweet! 
She teaches us all ’bout flowers ’n trees ’n 
pollywogs ’n things, ’‘n we come here for 
our specimens, ’n if you chop down the trees 
we won’t have any more woods or amy- 
thing.” 

Arthur looked at his friend in perplexity, 
for a child’s distress moved him more than 
any grown-up woe. 

“But just think,” he said coaxingly, “‘ think 
of a beautiful house with large, clean, sunny 
rooms, for ever so many children to be happy 
in!” 

“Too many houses now!’’ replied the 
maiden, passionately. ‘‘’N the more children 
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you have, the less room there is to play in! 
Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

She crawled under the fence and moved 
slowly up the street, her hand up to her 
eye, but still clasping her flowers carefully. 

Arthur and his friend leaped the fence to 
explore the little domain. 

“That’s a fine oak,’’ said Herbert, pointing 
to a giant specimen almost in the centre. 

“Yes,” agreed Arthur, looking up through 
the tracery of tender, rosy young leaflets, 
“quite as fine for an oak as any beech in 
Birnam wood is a model for all beeches.” 

A piece of bark landed on his nose, and a 
saucy chatter sounded overhead. ‘Ac- 
tually squirrels here, too,”’ he added. 

“‘There’s a good elm,’’ remarked Herbert, 
“or it would be if it had more room. ‘Thin 
out one-third of this undergrowth and you’ll 
have as fine a piece of woodland as heart 
could wish. Now if this were near Llangollen 
Lodge you wouldn’t hesitate to preserve it.” 

“This is different,” said Arthur. ‘You 
don’t seriously advise me to let this valuable 
property lie waste—a receptacle for old shoes 
and tomato cans, the happy hunting-ground 
of the festive goat”’— 

‘“Show me one tomato can or one old shoe,”’ 
challenged Herbert; ‘‘but I do notice chil- 
dren’s play-houses in the corners, and the 
branches are neither broken nor hacked off.’ 

“You’re a dangerous enthusiast,’’ laughed 
Arthur. ‘‘Everything comes to you in 
relation with your Boys’ Clubs ora Society 
for the Suppression of Something or Other. 
You never enter my house but I feel you are 
thinking, ‘What a glorious place for a vaca- 
tion-house for shop-girls.’ I’m afraid of 
you, and once let me yield to your spell, 
I’m a lost man. I do want just a few things 
for myself.” 

Hope Douglas’s heart sank when Polly 
Marvel came crying into school with the 
sad news. She did her best to comfort the 
children, reminding them how long they had 
enjoyed such an unusual privilege. But 
every day the sense of coming loss was pressed 
home. Did she take her class to see the 
velvety baby leaves on the oak, some little 
tot would say mournfully, ““No more lovely 
acorn ctips and saucers,’ followed by an- 
other lament, “‘No more pollywogs after 
this year.” 

Hope tried to plan future excursions into 
the parks, but nothing seemed so pleasant 
as their own little greenwood bower so close 
at hand. 

One day a stranger dropped into Gresham 
School. He gave no name, but strolled about 
saying little yet evidently immensely enter- 
tained. : 

‘A superintendent let loose,” was the 
thought of the teachers: they were accus- 
tomed to such visits. 

‘When I went to school,’’ he meditated, 
“T made spit-balls or imprisoned flies in 
paper boxes. Now these urchins are really 
watching pollywogs and turtles.” He 
noticed the clearly defined nature-work from 
grade to grade—a few points well impressed, 
and constant observation by the pupils, of 
the flowers or animal-life selected. He 
noticed also that the poets had been called 
upon to illustrate each subject with their 
noblest specimens of verse. 

The visitor said little, only smiled and 
stroked his mustache. But his keen blue 
eyes were not unfriendly. 

The dwellers near the grove were aware 
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one day that a high board fence was being 
erected about their beloved little oasis. 

This completed, the air of mystery deep- 
ened, for no one could learn exactly what was 
going on inside. ‘The door to this fence was 
usually kept locked, and whenever the chil- 
dren gathered about it or tried to climb over, 
they were sternly ordered off by an immense 
bluecoat, whose size and magnificence made 
the babies of Long Avenue fairly shake in 
their littie shoes._ 

Trees were cut down and dragged into the 
road. Drays and express teams stopped 
there at all hours. But, as the adjoining 
tenements had no side windows, people were 
little the wiser, however much they might 
speculate. 

Arbor Day came, beautiful, green, smiling. 
The teachers of Gresham School had pro- 
cured boughs from the country; flowers and 
plants had been begged to adorn the school 
hall where Arbor Day exercises were being 
carried out. It was just eleven when the 
principal received this message from the 
superintendent. ‘‘Form all children in 
double file and follow the drummers at the 
gate.” 

Greatly wondering, the order was executed, 
and the no less wondering children poured 
out into the spring sunshine. The grin- 
ning drummers struck up a hearty tattoo, 
and the procession streamed down the avenue, 
marching quickly until they reached the 
grove. Supt. Edgcombe awaited them there, 
accompanied by a younger man whom the 
teachers instantly recognized. 

But the children could only stare at one 
thing. The board fence had disappeared 
and was replaced by a light iron affair of 
artistic pattern. Behind was a lovely little 
park with stretches of turf, groups of trees, 
and winding paths. Gay flower-beds dotted 
the open spaces, and the brook had widened 
into a pool where strange water plants lifted 
curious foliage. 

The wondering pupils were led into the 
enclosure until the two hundred were grouped 
about the kingly oak. 

“Children,” said the superintendent, ‘I 
have the happiness to open to you this little 
park or playground, that has been secured 
to the neighborhood through the kindness 
of Mr. Arthur Powers. I'll let him speak for 
himself.” 

Arthur stepped forward amid the shouts 
and laughter of the children. 

“T’m glad to open this little park,” he 
said pleasantly. ‘‘It is for the children—for 
you, and I hope it will be a benefit as well as 
a pleasure. I want it more than ever to be 
a help in your school work, so I shall place it 
under the care of the teachers and super- 
intendent. Classes can be brought here for 
outdoor lessons—and after the greenhouse 
is built some one will be on hand every day to 
help and advise you about the care of plants 
at home. We hope to sell slips and bulbs 
for a cent or two apiece, and packets of 
seeds for three cents. 

“T should like a dozen garden-seats and 
six tables; perhaps the manual-training 
class in the Grammar School will make them 
for us. I ask you to keep this place in 
order, free from rubbish, from rough games, 


from bad language and quarrels, If our 


plans succeed, we hope to form a Park As- 
sociation for further study of trees and plants 
—and that will mean lectures and excursions. 

“In a few days the printed rules of the 


; 
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Park will be placed in every child’s hands. 
As long as he keeps them no one will be shut 
out from its privileges. I will end by saying 
that I should not have thought of this plan 
if I had not been so impressed with the work 
you are doing in school.” 

Arthur ceased amid the clapping of many 
hands. Then suddenly there arose the music 
of the Arbor Day hymn the children loved:— 


“‘Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither! Come hither! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 
Come hither!” 


Crowds gathered outside the fence to witness 
the unusual spectacle. ‘The children gazed 
up into the green world overhead, and sang 
as if inspired, while the giver of so much 
happiness stood fairly overcome by those 
sweet voices. 

“Mr. Powers,” said Hope Douglas as 
they left the Park, ‘““you have simply over- 
whelmed us. To give a child a happiness is 
to sow a divine seed. To bring good-fortune 
to an entire neighborhood—O Mr. Powers, 
only the angels will know that harvest!’’ 
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Cresty Kingfisher’s First Fish. 


One morning, very early, when the creek 
was shining and sparkling in the sun, two 
young fishermen might have been seen flying 
swiftly toward its banks. 

Cresty Kingfisher was the first to reach 
the dead limb of the birch that overhung the 
water. He was annoyed when his com- 
panion lighted just above him. ‘I have 
decided to fish here,” he said. 

“Ho!” laughed Chunky Kingfisher, ‘I 
found this place yesterday. Have you 
fished here before?”’ 

Young Cresty hesitated. How he hated 
to own that this was the very first time he 
had ever gone fishing by himself! 

For many days—but that was when he was 
a little fellow—he had lived in a cave which 
his parents had dug in the bank of the creek. 
His parents had worked hard to supply him 
and his brothers with plenty of the food they 
liked best,-—fresh fish. 

Then, when he was larger, Cresty had 
gone with his father, and watched him at his 
angling, till the little bird was sure he knew 
all there was to know about catching fish. 

That very morning he had teased so hard 
to go by himself that at last it was decided 
that he might make a try. 

“He has his oil waterproof on,”’ said his 
mother, ‘‘and he can’t get wet.” 

The oily waterproof, which Cresty always 
wore spread over his feathers, did not hide 
his beautiful gray-blue coat or his light vest. 
About his neck was a broad band, now of 
reddish tinge, that would turn to blue as he 
grew older. His wings and tail were short. 
Like all the Kingfisher family, he wore on 
his head a large crest. And he really was a 
wise little bird for one so young. 

Now, instead of owning that this was his 
first day of fishing, he turned to his com- 
Panion. “Did you have good luck yester- 
day?” he inquired. 

“Good luck! Well, if you could have 
the big fish I got!” cried Chunky, 
. “Maybe his mate will come by 
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here and you can get him. IT’ll go on up 
creek and you can try.” And Chunky 
good-naturedly flew along. For it was a 
law of the Kingfisher tribe that every bird 
should fish by himself. 

Little Cresty perched far out on the dead 
limb of the birch and peered down into the 
stream below. How the water gleamed and 
sparkled! 

“Suppose the mate to Chunky’s big fish 
is right there under that rock! Is that he 
coming?’’ Cresty drew himself together. 
“Oh, pshaw! ’twas nothing but a baby fish. 
Let it go! No,’ Cresty decided, ‘I’m not 
going to dive for that little thing. I’m after 
big fish,” 

There! 
oh, so swiftly! 


There was a gleaming fin coming, 
Cresty shot from the limb, 
head first. A splash! A dive! ‘‘ Plunk,” 
said the creek as he struck it. But he struck 
it a second too late. The owner of the shin- 
ing fin was gone. 

Quite disappointed, Cresty returned to his 
perch. A funny little figure he made with 
his big crested head and his short, thick 
body. His oil waterproof coat shed every 
drop of water. Again he set himself to 
watch earnestly. How he wished that the 
mate of that big fish might be his! Far up 
the stream he heard Chunky diving again 
and again. But every time he tried it him- 
self the silver fish slipped away. 

For a long time Cresty sat on the limb, 
watching, learning to be patient, waiting. 

Then again a gleam of light in the stream! 
Cresty made ready. ‘‘Ah, here he comes! 
A big one!” With a “plunk’’ Cresty 
hurled himself into the water. His bill 
closed over his prize. 

“ve got him!. I’ve got him! I’ve got 
him!” With a cry of triumph, Cresty rose 
from the water, flew back to his perch, and 
at once swallowed the fish. ‘Then he started 
for home. How he raced along! 

“Did you catch anything, dear?’’ asked 
his mother. 

“Catch anything!”’ cried Cresty. ‘‘Oh, 
Mother, you ought to have seen it! You 
know that old monster that hides under the 
white rock. Well, the one I got was just 
about twice as big.” 

“Why, how splendid! What a breakfast 
he must have made you!” cried Mrs. King- 
fisher, proudly. ‘I must go and tell your 
father.” i 

Cresty hastened away to find Chunky and 
tell him of his adventure. ‘Then he told each 
of his brothers and sisters. And every time 
he told the story the fish he had caught grew 
a little larger. But as the day passed Cresty 
ceased to brag and became very quiet. 

His mother, who was busy bringing dinner 
to the other children, looked at him anx- 
iously. Yes, as time went on, Cresty felt 
very bad indeed. His mother wondered 
if his big breakfast had disagreed with him. 
But that was not the trouble with the little 
Kingfisher, 

He kept looking at the nice, plump fish 
his brothers were enjoying. Oh, how good 
they looked to him! But he did not dare 
say a word. 

“There, Cresty,”’ said his mother at last, 
“you might have this little perch, but of 
course you don’t want it after all you've 
eaten.” 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Cresty, unable to 
stand it any longer, “I do want it. Yes, I 
do!” 
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“What! want more dinner after eating the 
biggest fish in the creek!” 

“Well, perhaps he wasn’t the very big- 
gest,’’ owned Cresty. 

“But a great big one, at any rate,’ said 
his mother. 

“Maybe not a very big one,’ said little 
Cresty, hanging his head. “I swallowed 
him so quick, I guess maybe he might 
have been a little one, for I’m dreadfully 
hungry now.” 

How Mrs. Kingfisher laughed! ‘Oh, 
Cresty, that fish must have grown some after 
you swallowed it. You shall have this perch, 
dear, and I’ll get you another. I’ve seen 
other fishermen who would go hungry if all 
they ate was what they caught themselves. 
But you'd never think it to hear them talk.” 
Lyle Ward Sanderson, in Sunday School Times. 


A Mystery Solved. 


A curious instance of the tenacity with 
which the sturdy Scotchman clings to a 
habit when once formed is given in the 
Edinburgh Scotsman:— 

Once, in the Foreign Office, a new chief 
was taking possession of his rooms, and he 
came face to face with a soldier pacing the 
passage. He marvelled because the guard 
gave the word, “Keep to the left.” 

“Why do you say, ‘Keep to the left’?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

The statesman investigated the singular 
affair; and, after not a little trouble, a 
clew was found, and followed. Fifty years 
before the passage had been painted; and 
an orderly had tramped it with orders to 
bid every one to “Keep to the left,” and 
avoid the wet paint. This order had stood 
unchanged and practically unquestioned for 
a term of fifty years. 


Uncle George came home from Europe a 
few weeks ago, after a stay abroad which was 
longer than his little namesake’s life. Little 
George claimed him as his own especial prop- 
erty, and resented it when some one else 
called him ‘‘Uncle George”. ‘You mustn’t 
do that!” he said, grieved and astonished. 
‘“He’s my uncle!” 

But the climax of appropriation came on an 
afternoon when the little lad was trying to 
recognize an approaching form in the dusk. 

“Who’s that?” he called. ‘Is it Uncle 
Me?” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them. All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached oss children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 


PreswentT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

Vice-PreswENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 

Cuierk, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 

Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM, 

Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Seating, neg 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. _ = 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secezrary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Anniversary Week Programme. 


MAy 25-29, 1914. 


_ Unless otherwise designated, all meetings 
are open to the public. 


HOSPITALITY. 


Room 3 of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation Building will be open each day from 
8 am. to 7 P.M. All are invited to register 
(Boston and home address) upon arrival. 

LIamcheon will be served daily at Bul- 
finch Place Church, and the King’s Chapel 
Club will serve supper at 102 Chestnut 
Street on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons. 

On Tuesday, from five o’clock to seven, the 
Children’s Mission will keep open house at 
its rooms, 279 Tremont Street. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry M. Williams, and Rev. and Mrs. 
William L: Sullivan will receive the many 
friends of the Mission. Light refreshments 
will be served. 

The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
extends the hospitality of its rooms, 48 Boyl- 
ston Street, to members and friends through- 
out the week. 


SunpDAy, May 24. 

On Sunday morning, May 24, there will 
be services in all the Unitarian churches of 
Greater Boston, conducted by local or 
visiting ministers. 

8 pm. At South Congregational Church, 
public meeting of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice. Rev. William M. Brun- 
dage, Ph.D., president, will preside. Sym- 
posium, “‘Our Programme.” Addresses by 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, Rey. Edward 
Cummings, Miss Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
Ph.D. 

Monpay, May 25. 

9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The service will be conducted by Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow of Boston, Mass. 

10.30 AM. Annual meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union in Channing Hall. Speaker, 
Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe. Subject, ‘Centre 
and Circumference.” 

2.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Alli- 
ance of Unitarian and other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women at the South Congregational 
Church (corner Exeter and Newbury Streets). 
Subject, “‘The Challenge of the World to 
the Church.’’ Devotional service. Addresses 
by Mrs. Troward H. Marshall, Ph.D., of 
Dayton, Ohio; Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, 
D.D., of New York; and Rev. William L,. 
Sullivan of New York. 

4 P.M. Seventh annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society in Chan- 
ning Hall. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
corner of Berkeley and Marlboro Streets. 
Rev. Alfred R. Hussey of Baltimore, Md., 
in charge. 

5.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the National 
League of Unitarian Laymen at the Twenti- 
eth Century Club, 3 Joy Street. John 
Mason Little, Esq., will preside. Dinner 
at 6 p.m. ‘Tickets to the dinner, at $1.00, 
can be obtained of the Secretary, at heads 
quarters, or at the Club at the meeting. 
Addresses on ‘“‘The Opportunities of the 
League,” by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Mr. Alex- 
ander Johnson, formerly Secretary of the 
National Conference of Charities, and others. 

8-10 P.M. Public reception to ministers, 
delegates, and friends at the Hotel Somerset. 
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Rev. and Mrs. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. and 
Mrs. Samuel M. Crothers, and Miss Anna M. 
Bancroft will receive. 
tra will furnish music. 
will be served throughout the evening. 


‘The Raymond Orches- 
Light refreshments 


TuEspAy, May 26. 
9 AM, Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 


The service will be in commemoration of the 
ministers of the Unitarian Fellowship who 
have died during the year. The address will 
be given by Rev. Henry C. Parker of Woburn, 


Mass. 

Io A.M. Highty-ninth annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association, in 
Tremont Temple. Delegates and life mem- 


bers will be admitted by ticket to the floor. 


The galleries will be open to the public. 

The morning session will begin with a 
devotional service, conducted by Rev. 
George H. Reed of Fairhaven, Mass. The 
meeting will be open for the introduction of 
resolutions, the appointment of committees, 
and announcements by the chairman. The 
treasurer will present his annual statement, 
and the secretary will make his annual 
address. Addresses: ‘Gathering a Con- 
gregation in a New Field,’ Rev. James C. 
Duncan; ‘‘Creating a Unitarian Church in a 
College Town,’ Rev. Albert R. Vail of 
Urbana, Ill.; ‘’The Growth of Unity among 
the Churches,” Rev. Ambrose E. Vernon. 
The annual address by the president will 
follow, and the session will conclude with the 
report of the Special Commission on the 
Membership and Methods of the Association, 
Hon. Leslie C. Cornish. 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association (continued). Five 
ten-minute addresses on “The Call of the 
Hour to the Free Churches.” ‘To the Com- 
ing Generation,” Rev. William I. Lawrance; 
‘To the Spirit of Self-Reliance in Churches 
and Conferences,” Rev. Fred V. Hawley of 
Chicago; “To the Promotion of Social Wel- 
fare,” Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair, 
N.J.; “To the Layman,” Rev. Samuel B. 
Nobbs of Marlboro; “To the Ministry,” 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote of Cambridge. 
Report of the Nominating Committee. Elec- 
tion of officers and directors. Report of Busi- 
ness Committee. Discussion and Business. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, Mass., 
in charge. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon before the 
American Unitarian Association, in Tremont 
Temple. ‘The entire hall will be open to the 
public. The services will be conducted by 
Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell of Boston, Mass., 
and Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and the sermon will be preached 
by Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, 
Ore. Music by the choir of the Arlington 
Street Church, under the direction of Mr. 
Benjamin L. Whelpley. 


WEDNESDAY, May 27. 

9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Edmund H. Reeman of 
Lancaster, Pa. 

10 AM, Meeting of the Berry Street 
Conference in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church. The address will be given by Rev. 
William L. Sullivan. Open to ministers only. 

10 A.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women in the South Congrega- 
tional Church. Annual reports. 
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12.30 P.M. Anntial meeting and luncheon 
of the Meadville Alumni Association, at the 
Bulfinch Place Church. Imcheon, followed 
by address in auditorium of church by Rey. 
George A. Gordon, D.D. Subject, ‘The 
Power and Promise of Congregationalism.” 
Business meeting. Open to all who have 
been students at Meadville. 

2 P.M. Forward Movement meeting in 
Arlington Street Church. Subject, ‘The 
New Missionary Impulse.’ Hon. William 
S. Kyle, president of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, will preside. Devotional service 
conducted by Rev. P. R. Frothingham. 
Addresses by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Rev. 
Jabez T. Sunderland, and Rey. William L. 
Sullivan. Congregational singing. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell of Keene, N.H., 
in charge. 

6 P~.M. Unitarian Festival in Tremont 
Temple. The chairman of the Festival 
Committee, Mr. Charles A. Collins, will pre- 
sent as the presiding officer of the even- 
ing Hon. Curtis Guild. Speakers, Mr. J. 
Randolph Coolidge, Jr., president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, Hon. Samuel 
W. McCall, and Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany. 

Tickets, $2.50 each, will be on sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. Clarke Co., 26 
Tremont Street, on and after Wednesday, 
May 20, between the hours of nine and four 
o’clock. First balcony and front rows 
second balcony, tickets, $1; remainder 
second balcony, 50 cents, for those who feel 
interested only in the speaking. Music, 
as usual, during the evening. Speaking will 
begin at 7.15. 


Tuurspay, May 28. 

9 AM. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel. 
The communion service will be conducted 
by Rev. Roger S. Forbes of Dorchester. 

9.30 A.M. Graduation exercises of the 
Tuckerman School, in Channing Hall. The 
address will be given by Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot. : 

10 A.M. Business meeting of the Unita- 
rian Fellowship for Social Justice in the 
Bulfinch Place Church. 

10.30 A.M. Eleventh annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Historical Society in King’s 
Chapel. President Henry H. Edes will pre- 
side. Reports and election of officers. 
Speaker to be announced. 

11 A.M. Conference in Channing Hall of 
Cheerful Letter Workers. Open to all 
interested. é 

2 P.M. Annual business meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, in the 
vestry of the South Congregational Church, 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, for 
reports, election of officers, and conference. _ 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, D.D., will speak on ‘ 
“What the Young People’s Religious Union 
can do to give our Unitarian Faith to the 
Orient.” 

2 P.M. Conference of Post-office Mission 
Workers in Channing Hall, for those inter- 
ested in the distribution of Unitarian litera- 
ture. 

2 p.m. Adjourned meeting of the Unita-_ 
rian Fellowship for Social Justice. Sympo- 
sium among members. Addresses by Rev. 
Edmund H. Reeman and others, on “‘Guide- 
posts and Mile-stones along the Social 
Highway.” : 

2.30 P.M. Annual meeting of the Unit 
rian Temperance Society in Lorimer Hz 
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Symposium on New Ways for ‘Temperance 
Work, including exhibition of stereopticon 
slides. Reports and election of officers. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church. 
Rev. Dudley R. Child of Pepperell, Mass., 
in charge. 

5-7 P.M. Reception by the Boston Feder- 
ation to the officers of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church. A collation will be 
served, to which delegates from the Unions 
and Young People’s Societies are invited. 

7.30 P.M. Public meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the South 
Congregational Church. Rev. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., of Portland, Ore., will conduct 
the devotional service. Addresses, ‘‘The 
Opportunity for Social Service of Unitarian 
Young People.’’ Speakers: Hon. Grafton 
D. Cushing, Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives; Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot of the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal; Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

Music by a young people’s chorus choir 
from the Boston Federation. 

Fripay, May 29. 

9 A.M. Morning prayer in King’s Chapel, 
conducted by Rev. Frank A. Powell of 
Manchester, N.H. 

10 AM. Annual meeting of the Unitarian 


Sunday School Society, King’s Chapel. 
Service of song and prayer. Reports, 
election of officers, and business. Report 


on The Activities and Opportunities of the 
Society, by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
president. Report on The New Course of 
Religious Education, by Prof. Edwin D. 
Starbuck, Ph.D., consulting editor. Report 
on The New Book for Song and Service, 
by Rev. Florence Buck, associate secretary. 

2.15 P.M. Service of song. Addresses: 

I. “The New Appreciation of the Educa- 
tional Value of the Bible,” by Prof. Charles 
F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University. 

II. “Modern Youth in a Modern World,” 
by Rev. Rowena Morse Mann, Ph.D., minis- 
ter of the Third Unitarian Church, Chicago. 

Ill. ‘A Service for the Consecration of 


_ Youth,” by Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., 


Meadville Theological School. 

10 A.M. The Free Religious Association’s 
forty-seventh annual convention will be held 
at Ford Hail. ‘The forenoon session will be de- 
voted to the subject of “Religion and World- 
Brotherhood.” Speakers to be announced. 

1 P.M. Festival of the Free Religious 
Association. Subject, “The Stranger with- 
in our Gates.” Speakers to be announced. 

5 P.M. Vesper service at the First Church, 
Rey. Sidney S. Robins of Kingston, Mass., 
in charge. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


With an attendance of 245 delegates, 
breaking all previous records, the Boston Fed- 


_ eration of Young People’s Religious Unions 


held its annual meeting, Sunday afternoon 


and evening, April 26, at First Church, Rox- 


bury. The following officers and committees 


were elected: president, Frederick G. May, 


of the Nathaniel Hall Society; vice- 

nt, William E. Weston of the Quincy 
} secretary, F. Antoinette Pratt of 
brist Church Union; treasurer, Chester 
Allen of Christ Church Union. 
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Ways and Means Committee: Gardner 
Dunton of Disciples Guild, Glennie Allen of 
Christ Church Union, Richard C. Allen of 
Quincy Union, Marion Collins of Winthrop 
Unity Fraternity, Homer Emerson of Law- 
rance Union. 

Social Committee: Natalie Irving of West 
Roxbury Unity Club, Emma B. Block of 
Channing Guild, Abigail A. Eliot of Winkley 
Guild, Apthorp R. Heath of Brighton Young 
People’s Association, Walker Holmes of 
Nathaniel Hall Society, Bernard Macy of 
Roslindale Unitarian Club, Kathleen Rothe 
of All Souls’ Fraternity, 

Membership Committee: Esther Kendall 
Davis of Nathaniel Hall Society, Bancroft 
Beatley of Disciples Guild, William Keim 
of Channing Guild, Georgie May Morris of 
Nathaniel Hall Society, Anders Tellstrom of 
Bradlee Union. 

Friendly Service Committee: Dorothy 
Pope of Brighton Young People’s Associa- 
tion, Mary Lewis Chenoweth of Nathaniel 
Hall Society, Dr. Harold D. Darling of Theo- 
dore Weld Union, B. Morris Hooper of Wol- 
laston Union, Marian Dudley Richards of 
De Normandie Guild, Nathaniel F. Silsbee 
of Nathaniel Hall Society, Ethel G. Stowe 
of Winthrop Unity Fraternity. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, J. Harry Hooper, and opened with 
an invocation by Rev. Harold G. Arnold and 
a word of welcome by Miss Lora Mendum, 
president of the De Normandie Guild. 

Reports were read by Miss F. Antoinette 
Pratt, the secretary, and Frederick G. May, 
Jr., the treasurer. Miss Marian D. Richards 
read the report of the Nominating Committee 
and the additional nomination of Henry R. 
Austin for vice-president was made from the 
floor. Upon recommendation of the nomi- 
nating committee, it was voted to make the 
retiring president, J. Harry Hooper, a life 
member of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

Miss Dorothy Pope read the report of the 
Friendly Service Committee, recommending a 
broader supervisory policy for the committee. 
The same was adopted. Miss Richards’s re- 
port of the Membership Committee showed 
the addition of two new unions during the 
year—the Jenks Union of Canton and the 
Adeline Eaton Harris Union of Needham. 

Chester R. Allen for the Ways and Means 
Committee reported net proceeds of $100 
from the performances of “The Colonel’s 
Maid,” and Henry R. Austin for the Social 
Committee called attention to the Outdoor 
Picnic of the Federation at Houghton’s 
Pond, on Saturday afternoon, June 6. 

Frederick G. May, Jr., for the Hospitality 
Committee, announced a vaudeville show for 
May 6, and that preparations were under 
way for Anniversary Week. Miss Richards 
reported that the Music Committee was 
holding rehearsals of the Federation chorus 
each Tuesday evening at Bulfinch Place 
Church, in preparation for the annual meet- 
ing of the Young People’s Religious Union. 
Miss Esther Kendall Davis reported for the 
Programme Committee. 

The roll-call showed delegates present 
from 19 of the 20 Unions, and visitors pres- 
ent from Second Church, Brookline, and the 
South Middlesex Federation. Mr. Shaw re- 
sponded briefly for the new Union at Canton, 
and Miss Edith Melvin brought greeting 
from the South Middlesex Federation. Mrs. 
Brown of Brookline spoke with hope of form- 
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ing a young people’s organization at Second 
Church. A hearty welcome was voted the 
new Unions. 

President Sanford Bates of the Young 
People’s Religious Union spoke briefly of the 
annual meeting and the larger forward move- 
ment that was rapidly gathering strength in 
the national body. The invitation of the 
West Roxbury society for holding a special 
Federation meeting on Brook Farm on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 17, wasaccepted. Those 
going will meet at the West Roxbury church 
at 3.45 and proceed to the historic farm in a 
body. 

The national society was voted a contri- 
bution of $25, and the retiring president was 
accorded a vote of thanks. During the in- 
termission, supper was served through the 
kindness of De Normandie Guild. 

The evening service opened at 7.15 with 
a devotional service in charge of Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D. Miss IL. Kathleen 
Witham sang. A congregation of over 400 
was present. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, who spoke on “Universal 
Religion.” Religion as an historic develop- 
ment and as an effective force toward human 
welfare was considered by the speaker, who 
showed how man, in his feebleness, has tried 
propitiation, expiation, and atonement, and 
how, even now, the idea of sacrifice is ac- 
cepted by immense majorities. 

To Federation members Dr. Eliot said 
with impressiveness :— 

“Your very membership in this organiza- 
tion proves that Christ’s teaching has in- 
spired you with a love for your neighbor. 
In Massachusetts we have a citizenship com- 
posed of many races. No better work lies 
ahead of you than such service as Jesus de- 
scribed in the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
The whole conception of social life is now 
essentially Christian. 

“‘Modern social service is still a move- 
ment with shortcomings, but you must help 
to work out the problem and learn the art 
of doing good without doing harm. I wel- 
come you to a work in which there is so much 
interest and happiness.” 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Dramatizing Bible Stories. 


Bible stories and parables may be made 
more graphic and may be more vividly 
impressed upon the memories of children by 
dramatizing them. The very little ones 
may be led to personate the lost sheep and 
the seeking shepherd, the woman seeking the 
lost coin, and similar scenes that have action. 
Older pupils may make even geography 
interesting by modelling maps in sand or 
plastic material, or by following some 
imaginary journey, like that so vividly pict- 
ured in Sunderland’s ‘‘ The Bible and the Bible 
Country,” pinning a paper horse here and 
there on a large map as the journey proceeds. 

Some of the Old Testament stories lend 
themselves to still more elaborate dramatiz- 
ation. This may be accomplished in any one 
of three ways. One way is to assign parts to 
various pupils to read aloud as their turns 
come, with another, preferably an adult, 
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reading the narrative and connecting pas- 
sages. ‘The pupils may be seated on the stage 
for this exercise. The advantage of this 
method is that it is so easily done. It re- 
quires no costumes, calls for no action, and 
so is within the ability of any school. 

Another method of dramatizing Bible 
stories is to make of them real plays, with 
scenery and costumes, the parts being com- 
mitted to memory and recited, as in any 
other drama. ‘This introduces action and re- 
quires study, and both these are desirable. 
Not all schools feel equal to so difficult an 
attempt, and it is not always that children 
act and speak in ways that convey adequately 
the intended teaching of the stories them- 
selves. Where the desired results can be 
obtained, however, this appears to be an ex- 
cellent way to impress the Bible stories. 

A third method of presenting these stories 
is by having them read aloud by some one 
having a strong and sympathetic voice, 
while the pupils represent the passing scenes 
and recurrent actions in tableaux. No 
scenery is necessary in such presentation, but 
costumes are important. A recent example 
of this method was that given at the First 
Unitarian Church in Providence, on May 7. 
Miss Mary Lawrance, superintendent of the 
school, had trained sixty children from the 
school to pose for a large number of tableaux 
representing scenes in the story of Joseph. 
By a careful study of Tissot’s pictures, cos- 
tumes were prepared, which were at once 
simple and effective. The story was read 
by the pastor of the church, Rev. Augustus 
M. Lord, whose deep, rich voice lent much to 
the effectiveness of the occasion. The chil- 
dren entered into the work with hearty in- 
terest, and gave to the assembled company, as 
they secured for themselves, a lasting im- 
pression of the various details of that wonder- 
ful story. 

Among the various ways of presenting the 
Bible stories, this method of reading while 
tableaux represent the scenes seems to be, on 
the whole, the best. One can be sure that the 
story is told in a way that can be heard by all, 
unmarred by lapses of memory or momentary 
embarrassment on the part of pupils. The 
pupils themselves gain a new sense of the 
dignity of the story by hearing it adequately 
read, while their love of the dramatic is 
gratified and utilized. 

Whatever method is followed, satisfactory 
results may be assured by putting enough 
effort into the work. Better not to attempt 
it than to do it in a slovenly manner. But 
where a few persons are willing to undertake 
it seriously, the outcome is assured and well 
repays the effort. In Bible dictionaries, in 
manuals, and, most of all, in the Bible itself, 
the necessary materials are to be found. 
Hard work and a religious purpose will do the 
rest. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the First Church, Boston, Wednesday 
afternoon, May 20, at four o’clock, Rev. 
Samuel Raymond Maxwell will be installed 
minister of the Second Church. 


A public memorial service in memory of 
Rev. Benjamin F. McDaniel will be held at 
the Barnard Memorial Chapel, 10 Warrenton 
Street, Boston, Mass., Sunday, May 17, 
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1914, at 3 P.M. Rev. George F. Pratt of 


Christ Church, Dorchester, will deliver the 
address. 


Rev. David R. Williams of the Congrega- 


tional ministry, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship of the New England 
States, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. Certificate granted May 1, 


1914. Committee, Louis C. Cornish, Julian 


C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens. 


At a meeting of the Fellowship Committee 


of the Middle States and Canada, held on 
May 4, 1914, at City Club, New York City, 
Rev. James Robert Vint Laughland was 
duly admitted to our fellowship 
Unitarian denomination, 
commended to its ministers and churches. 
William M. Brundage, Chairman; L. A. 


in the 


and is hereby 


Harvey, Walter R. Hunt. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference will 
meet with the First Parish in Plymouth, 
Rev. A. B. Whitney, minister, on Wednesday, 
May 20, 1914. After devotional service, 
led by Rev. G. B. Spurr, and the annual 
business meeting, Rev. Frank A. Powell of 
Manchester, N.H., will give an address, 
“The Mission of the Modern Pulpit,” and 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., will speak 
on “The Proposed World Pilgrimage of 
Unitarians.” In the afternoon, Rev. Will- 
iam L. Sullivan will speak on “The Task 
of a Liberal Church in These Times.” 


Meetings. 

New York LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN WOMEN. 
—The last meeting-of the year was held at 
the First Unitarian Church of Orange, N.J., 
on May 1. ‘The speaker of the day was Rev. 
Elvin J. Prescott of Gloucester, Mass., who 
gave an address upon ‘The Ideal City.” 
He spoke from the standpoint of the social 
service worker of long experience, and gave a 
most suggestive and inspiriting talk. ‘The 
afternoon session was devoted to the hearing 
of the annual reports from the various Alli- 
ances of the district represented by the 
League. The new officers were installed, 
Mrs. Walter N. Lawson being the new presi- 
dent. The programme for the coming year 
will be ethnical in character, considering 
various types of mankind. 


Tue Curcaco Associate ALLIANCE. 
The Alliance met at Unity Church, Hinsdale, 
Iil., April 30, 1914, at 11 A.M. Mrs. Long, 
the president, was in the chair. Miss Jane 
A. Wilcox read a paper on ‘‘Some Tendencies 
of the Present Day Verse,” in which were 
vividly depicted, in her own words or in the 
poems read, the wrongs of the industrial 
worker and the growing sense of responsi- 
bility on the part of the more fortunate. Dr, 
Rowena Mann followed with a strong plea 
for justice, clear thinking, and - scientific 
methods in correcting these maladjustments 
of society. The report of the Post-office 
Mission Committee was read by Mrs. Brough, 
in the absence of the chairman, Mrs. Colby. 
On motion it was decided that the Secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference be 
given the names and addresses of interested 
recipients of Post-office Mission literature, in 
case his field work should take him into their 
vicinity. On motion it was decided to have 
names and addresses of Alliance members 
retained on the calendar. Names were re- 
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quested of any Alliance members who would 
be in Boston during the May meetings, that 
they might receive appointment as delegates. 
Mrs. J. C. Long of Geneva, president, and 
Mrs. S. F. Lynn of Chicago, secretary and 
treasurer, were unanimously re-elected. Mrs. 
Colby was elected chairman of the Post-office 
Mission Committee, and Mrs. Lewis chair- 
man of the Cheerful Letter Committee for 
the ensuing year. Number present, 49 mem- 


bers, 4 guests. Ethel Winslow Mason, 
Seeretary pro tem. 
CHANNING CONFERENCE.—The  ninety- 


sixth annual meeting of the Channing Con- 
ference was held in All Souls’ Church (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian), New London, Conn., on 
Tuesday, May 5, and Wednesday, May 6, 
1914. Mr. Job C. Tripp of Fairhaven, for 
forty years president of the Conference, 
presided. Addresses were delivered on 
Tuesday afternoon by Rev. Dudley H. Fer- 
rell of Brockton, Mass., on “Our Peculiar 
Privilege,” and by Rev. Edson Reifsnider, 
minister of the North Cambridge Univer- 
salist Church, upon “What is a Christian.” 
On the evening of Tuesday, May 5, occurred 
the installation of Rev. Walter Samuel 
Swisher as minister of All Souls’ Church. 
The service was conducted by Rev. Edward 
D. Johnson of Salem. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Edson Reifsnider, and the sermon 
was delivered by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 
The right hand of fellowship was given by 
Rev. Arthur H. Winn of Providence; the 
charge to the minister, by Rev. John B. W. 
Day of Fall River; the charge to the people, 
by Rev. Channing Brown of Boston; and 
the welcome to the city, by Dr. Danforth of 
the Orthodox Congregational Church, 
New London. ‘The second session of the 
Conference opened on Wednesday morning 
with a devotional service conducted by Rev. 
John B. W. Day of Fall River. Addresses 
followed by Rev. Charles Conklin, D.D., 
secretary of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, on ‘‘Peace,”’ and by Rey. A. C. 
Dieffenbach of Hartford on ‘‘Spiritual Man.” 
The Conference voted to adopt the recom- 
mendation of the temporary Missionary 
Committee of the New England Conference 
to form a permanent Missionary Council. 
John B. W. Day, Secretary. 


Tue Soca, SERVICE Counci, oF UNI- 
TARIAN WOMEN held a stimulating and help- 
ful meeting in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church, Thursday, May 7, 1914. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Root, gave the keynote of the 
occasion when she quoted at the beginning 
these words: ‘‘ The great spring of enthusiasm 
is service.” The meeting was given over 
to the reports of social service work for the 
year in the seventy-three parishes repre- 
sented in the Council. These parishes are 
divided into districts, under directors;and the _ 
directors reporting, each for her district, were: 
Mrs. F. A. Robbins of Boston, Mrs. George 
W. Curtis of Roxbury, Miss Edith Spencer 
of Dorchester, Mrs. John K. Whiting of 
Brookline, Mrs. F. A. P. Fiske of West 
Somerville, Mrs. B. A. Norton of Arlington, 
Mrs. J. P. Tolman of West Newton, Mrs. — 
Philip De Normandie of Milton, Mrs. George 
T. Rice of Westwood, Mrs. Thomas Lacey 
of Wollaston, Miss Caroline P. Holden of 
Concord. The Cambridge and the North 
Shore Districts being at present without 
directors, their reports were read by the 
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secretary. The work done during the year 
past is most encouraging, showing a decided 
increase in interest and service over that of 
the year 1912-13. Unfortunately, it is not 
possible to give here excerpts from these 
reports, telling in detail the splendid record 
of the “helping hands”’ held out in the spirit 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 


Wednesday, May 27, 1914, 
at 6 p.m. 


HON. CURTIS GUILD 


WILL PRESIDE, 


HON. SAMUEL W. McCALL, REV. A. M. 
RIHBANY, and J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, 
Jr., Esq., will speak. 


Tickets for the dinner at $2.50 each will be for sale at the 
bookstore of Messrs. W. B. CLARKE Co., 26 Tremont 
Street, on and after Wednesday, May 20, between the 
hours of 9 and 4 o’clock. 


Applications for tickets may be made to the Secretary, 
a at by check, and will be filled in the order 
received. 


First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
$r; remainder Second Balcony, so cents, for those who 
feel interested only in the speaking. 


Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 
epreking will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 
ctice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 
F. W. Porter, Secretary, 


31 Exchange Street, Lynn. 
Telephone, Lynn 3231 or 4678-W. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 
Unitarian Sunday School Society 
IN 


KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 29, 1914. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Forenoon. 

A.M. 

10.00 Service of Song. Prayer by Rev. George F. Piper. 

10.15 Transaction of Business: — 

Clerk’s Report. Treasurer’s Report. 
Officers. General Business. 

11.00 Report on The Activities and Opportunities of 
the Society, by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
President. 

Report on The New Course of Religious Educa- 
tion, by Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., 
Consulting Editor. 

Report on The New Book of Song and Service, 
by Rey. Florence Buck, Associate Secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education. 

12.30 Intermission. 


Election of 


Afternoon. 
P.M. 
2.15 Service of Song. 
2.30 Addresses: — 

x. “The New Appreciation of the Educational 
Value of the Bible,’ by Prof. Charles F. Kent, 
Ph.D., Yale University. 

2. “ Modern Youth in a Modern World,” by Rev. 
Rowena Morse Mann, Ph.D., Minister of the 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago. 

3. “A Service for the Consecration of Youth,” 

“ by Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., Meadville 
Theological School. 


4,30 Adjournment. 
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of neighborliness. The following appropri- 
ations were voted for the work of the 
coming year: North End Union, for Italian 
work, $400; South End Industrial School, 


Deaths. 


TAFT.—In Concord, Mass., March 26, at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Henry G. Taft, aged 77 years. 


Mrs. Taft was one of the old-time residents of Uxbridge, 
and the old homestead here has been within her family for 
over one hundred years. The spacious old-style house 
and the well-kept farm have long formed one of the hos- 
pitable centres of the community. Her interest in the 
Unitarian church was sustained and helpful. She is sur- 
vived by her three daughters, Mrs. Eaton of Concord, Mrs. 
Langdon of Providence, Mrs. Warren of New Jersey, and 
her son, George S. Taft, with whom she lived. 

Funeral services were held at the Uxbridge home on 
March 28, and were conducted by her former pastor, Rev. 
C. A. Roys, assisted by the present pastor, Rev. A. N. 
Foster. 


MISS GEORGIANA MERRILL. 


On the 22d of April, Miss Georgiana Merrill died at her 
home in Roxbury. She had been out of health for several 
years, but her last illness was short. Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot of Bulfinch Place Church officiated at the funeral 
services in Roxbury, and her body was carried to New- 
buryport to rest in the family lot at Oak Hill, where Rev. 
Laurence Hayward read the committal service. 

Many readers of the Register will remember the three 
sisters who gave so much of their lives to philanthropic 
and church work. Miss Fanny was for many years the 
devoted assistant of Rev. Mr. Winkley of Bulfinch Place 
Chapel, now Bulfinch Place Church, and she was the foun- 
der of the Children’s Mission. Miss Georgiana was an 
active member of the South Congregational Church 
(Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s church), of which her father 
had been deacon, and she was president of the Alliance of 
that church for a number of years, putting her mind and 
heart into the work for which it stands. 

Miss Merrill was a person of strong individuality. She 
had “the courage of her convictions.” If she undertook 
any task, one might be sure she would carry it through, 
with never a thought of being disheartened. She inherited 
a high sense of honor and truthfulness, and detested any- 
thing bordering on sham or affectation. We who knew 
her well have lost a stanch and loyal friend, in whom we 
could safely trust. If one word could describe her well- 
rounded character, that word would be ‘‘sincerity.”” 


REV. FREDERICK L. H. WILLIS, M.D. 


On Easter Sunday, at rz A.M., passed into the higher 
life Rev. Frederick Llewellyn Hovey Willis, M.D. 

Dr. Willis’s father was Lorenzo Dow Willis, a cousin of 
the poet N. P. Willis. His mother was Eleanor Hovey, 
who, in her day, was one of the beauties of Cambridge. 
His grandfather was Ebenezer Hovey, one of the founders 
of the Baptist church in Cambridge. The society met 
in Mr. Hovey’s parlors until strong enough to build their 
church, and for years he and his nine children constituted 
the choir of the church. On the maternal grandmother’s 
side, Dr. Willis went back to the old Darley family of 
Salem. 

He was born in Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 29, 1830, and 
was educated in the public school of that town. He pre- 
pared for college with Rev. Thomas Starr King, in whose 
home he resided for several years, acting as amanuensis 
and taking down from dictation the matchless sermons of 
this eminent divine. To this training was, doubtless, 
largely due Dr. Willis’s fine command of English. A 
member of the Harvard College Divinity School, Class of 
1858, his first charge was in Coldwater, Mich. The 
same year he married Love Maria Whitcomb of Hancock, 
N.H. In 1865 he graduated as a physician from the 
New York Homeeopathic Medical College in New York 
City, and for five years was Professor of Materia Medica 
in the Woman’s Medical College of New York City, the 
first medical coliege for women in the United States. 
He practised medicine in New York and in Boston, and 
maintained a summer home on Seneca Lake, New York. 

No account of Dr. Willis’s life would be complete that 
did not mention his devotion to that cause known as 
Modern Spiritualism. To this cause he gave himself in a 
spirit of single-hearted heroism and self-sacrifice, bearing 
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for it censure and ridicule, the alienation of friends, and 
all the ostracism and rebuffs that come from such espousal 
of an unpopular movement. Possibly to this was due 
that gentle strength of character, that kindly, lovable 
humanism, that during the last twenty years of his life 
drew all men to him. 

In his early years he formed a friendship with the A. 
Bronson Alcott family, residing under their roof as guest 
and boarder during his summer vacations and while a 
student in college. His acquaintance and the part he 
took in the life of this family has given him the reputation 
of being the “Laurie” of Louisa Alcott’s book “Little 
Women,” a fact that the daily papers have seized upon 
and magnified since his death. While Dr. Willis had a 
better right than any one to be called the “Laurie” of 
“Little Women,” and while the family often called him 
“Laurie” when they met him in late years as they recalled 
the early associations that gave rise to the book, he himself 
never made this claim, always saying that the hero of 
every book is a composite picture of various characters 
that have influenced the author more or less. 

Dr. Willis was bigger than any incident of his life—a 
man of particularly gentle and courteous nature, high- 
minded, broad, cultured, refined, and lovable to a degree. 
He was remarkably attractive to young people and children, 
and his life has left an uplifting influence on very many 
lives. Though eighty-four years old he never impressed 
one as an old man, for he kept abreast of the times and 
awake to all the interests of modern life. 

No man ever won more love, or possessed more friends, 
or left upon his environment a more enduring and tender 
memory. It was fitting that such a man should pass from 
life on Easter Sunday. Ie 


Fifty-sixth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Oremation and 
Transfer Arrangements, 
CHAPEL, Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service, Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 

Frank S. Waterman, Jr 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 

“Undertaker, Boston.” 


Cane FRIAR TUCK, Lake Tahanto, Harvard, 
Mass. Established 1894. Rev. and Mrs. Lyman 
Greenman can accommodate in their camp this summer a 
few more boys between the ages of eight and fifteen. 
Water and country sports. Trips to Concord and other 
historic places. Season, June zoto September 5. Address, 
2237 Maine Street, Quincy, Ill. 


$375.00 somwer tour EUROPE 


60 Days. Cultured and Refined Client?le. 
ig THE SHELTON PARTIES. 
Box - 


294 Washington Street - Boston, Mass. 
EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


GLENSIDE 


For Chronic, Nervous, and Mild Mental Diseases 
MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 


6 Parley Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Telephone, Jamaica 44 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


Opens for the season May 29th. Why not it for 
June? It is most desirable for rest, and pa ip you 
the best of service. Garage facilities. 125 rooms. 
Pure spring water. Fresh farm products. 


Address MANAGER. 


POPULAR 


INN 
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$300; ‘The Church of the Messiah, $150. 
To these Unitarian interests the Council 
has been pledged since its organization in 
1912. It was voted to change the day of 
meeting from the second Monday to the first 
Thursday in October, January, March, and 
May. Among the one hundred and twenty 
or more interested persons present it was 
gratifying to see not only Mrs. Clara T. 
Guild and the students of the Tuckerman 
School, but Miss Anna M. Bancroft, the 
president, and Mrs. Prescott Keyes, the 
New England vice-president, of the Alliance 
of Unitarian Women. The next meeting 
will be on Thursday, October 1, 1914. 
Frederika Wendte, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Dorcu#stER, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rev. Charles Phelps Wellman: The best 
and most promising year’s work this church 
has had ended with April, and was celebrated 
with an unusually large and enthusiastic 
annual parish meeting. More people en- 
joyed together the parish supper and took 
part in the business following than ever before. 
Reports showed all the societies of the church 
to be in excellent condition, the treasurer 
to have a good balance on hand, and the 
outlook and the spirit for the coming year 
to be most promising. The president and 
treasurer of the church remain the same, 
but five of the eight members of the Parish 
Committee are new. ‘The minister reported 
the death of but one member during the 
year,—the valued comrade and past president, 
Mr. Charles I. Davis,—the dedication of 
three children, and the public reception of 
nineteen new members. 


DunxirK, N.Y.—Adams Memorial Church, 
Rev. Henry J. Adlard: Steady progress and 
most encouraging results have been the out- 
come of the winter’s work, under Mr. 
Adlard’s preaching and leadership. From 
the first he captured the local newspaper, and 
from October up to date a summary of the 
Sunday sermon, a column in length, has 
appeared in the Monday’s issue. Some 
protests came from the other churches about 
the beginning of the year, with the result 
that they were accorded the same privilege, 
and now a whole page is devoted to Sunday 
sermons. This brings the positive liberal 
message alongside that of orthodox brethren, 
and, at least, invites reverent comparison. 
A series of sermons on “Jesus vs. Paul” 
attracted wide attention, and sent some 
of the leading men in the city to read with 
fresh minds the Synoptic Gospels and Paul’s 
letters. ‘This was supplemented by an en- 
tirely new departure,—the institution of a 
monthly Sunday evening lecture, three of 
which have now been given, on ‘The Church 
of To-day, and the Church of To-morrow”’; 
“The Rise and Romance of the Human Race;” 

' “Woman, from Savage to Suffragist.”” Each 
lecture, lasting over an hour, was an un- 
qualified success, audiences ranging from 
150 to 200 being present, including on one 
occasion fifteen Polish Roman Catholics, 
some of whom have since been to morning 
service. The high-water mark was reached 
on Sunday, May 3, when a rally service 
for the religious liberals and progressive 
thinkers of Dunkirk and district was held. 
Nearly 300 circulars were mailed, in addi- 
tion to personal invitations, and an atmos- 
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phere of enthusiasm was created. In spite 
of much local sickness and quarantine, the 
results were most gratifying, the church 
was filled to the doors, and chairs were 
brought into requisition, in all nearly 300 
being present. This marks an epoch in 
the history of the church, and a red letter 
for liberalism in the Catholic city of Dunkirk. 
By a happy coincidence, this day was the 
first anniversary of Mr. Adlard’s call to the 
pastorate, when there were 43 present at 
the service. The Rally Sunday topic was 
“A Religion for the Modern Mind.” “This 
has been a year of solidifying, of collecting the 
scattered sheep, and, by the proclaiming of 
a positive spiritual and social gospel supply- 
ing the real needs of hungry humanity, a 
step to more aggressive work later on in the 
life of the city. 


East Lexincton, Mass.—Follen Church, 
Rev. Harold L. Pickett: This church faces 
its opportunities for service with good 
courage and hope. Fifty-eight new names 
were added to the membership roll at the 
parish meeting in April. The Sunday 
morning attendance is increasing, and new- 
comers to the village are finding a welcome 
and are made to feel at home in our union 
neighborhood society. A recent trial at 
holding the kindergarten class during the 
morning sermon has proved a success and 
helps bring the mothers and fathers to 
church. One of the most enjoyable occa- 
sions of the year was the May breakfast 
which the Alliance served to some two 
hundred persons from 5.30 to 9.00 A.M. 
on May 1. 


New Or.EANS, ~LA.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. George Kent: The church in 
New Orleans is taking a decided step for- 
ward. It is to beautify and enlarge its 
church building and add to it a Sunday- 
school and a parsonage. Although the effect 
of Mississippi floods and tariff changes is 
being sorely felt in the old city, the people 
have rallied with wonderful devotion to the 
call of their minister and have already raised 
more than the amount he asked of them. 
The American Unitarian Association, realiz- 
ing the vital worth of these improvements, 
had offered to loan two-thirds or even three- 
fourths of the sum to be expended, but 
the loyal and self-sacrificing response of the 
people already covers a full half of the 
estimated cost, and the work will be begun 
at once. The annual election, just held, 
secures to the church as president, Mr. Tokn 
Dymond, one of the representative men of 
New Orleans, for more than forty years a 
member of the church, ‘while the board of 
trustees includes some of the fine younger 
men who have lately come into the Uni- 
tarian fellowship and are leaders in the 


;|new progress that is aroused in the South- 


land. The spirit of the church in New 
Orleans is that of a united and happy family. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y.—The Unitarian 
Church: Rev. J. T. Sunderland was installed 
minister on Sunday evening, May to, at 
the Friends’ Meeting House. Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes preached the sermon, and 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright made the 
installing prayer. Mr. William B. Price, 
president of the board of trustees, in behalf 
of the church, Mr. Frank B. Lown, in behalf 
of the city, and Prof. Caroline E. Furness, 
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in behalf of Vassar College, welcomed Mr. 
Sunderland to his new work. ‘The charge 
to the minister was given by Rev. Merle St. 
Croix Wright, and the charge to the church 
by Rev. Leon A. Harvey. Rev. F. A. Abbott 
and Rev. H. H. Woude, both of Pough- 
keepsie, also took part in the service. The 
announcement of the service said: ‘Mr. 
Sunderland comes to Poughkeepsie not as a 
partisan or a sectarian, but with sympathetic 
interest in, and, so far as practicable, to 
co-operate with}. all religious organizations, 
all forms of religious faith, and all persons, 
organizations, and movements, whose aim 
is to promote the higher life of the city.” 


WinniPEc, Man.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Horace Westwood: The Alliance has just 
completed a banner year. ‘The inspiration 
of the pastor and his work in the church 
and city, the enthusiasm incident with the 
building of the beautiful church home, and 
the steady gain of membership, have been 
responsible for the splendid record the year 
shows, ‘The undertaking to pay $1,000 to 
the building fund was also a force to make 
concentrated effort on the part of every 
member of the Alliance. As a _ result, 
$721.80 was raised during the year by having 
socials, rummage sales, publishing faith 
cards and calendars, and by one bazaar, and 
$480 of that amount was used to reduce the 
$1,000 pledge. The Executive Committee 
of All Souls’ Alliance wish to thank all friends 
and Alliances who so generously responded 
to the sale of their cards and booklets. 
$131 was the gross receipts from the sale of 
their publications. This year they intend 
to produce some very beautiful folders and 
booklets, with kodak photographs of the 
wonderful Canadian Rockies and the North- 
west. The newly elected officers for 1914 
and 1915 are: honorary president, Mrs. 
Horace Westwood; president, Mrs. Frances 
Steinthal; vice-president, Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ransom; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Florence G. Bale; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Margaret Robinson; treasurer, Mrs. Ada 


Frost. 
Personals. 


The Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., which has been without a minister since 
Mr. Dutton left it last September to assume 
charge of the church at San Francisco, has 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, located on an island off the coast. 
The woods, fields, and rocky shores, the pure sea air scented 
with the odor of evergreen trees, make an attractive place. 

uiet andhomelike. Accommodates sixty. Booklet. Ad- 
ress, J. H. Ambrose, Medomak, Me. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904, 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


care. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful supervision have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. With 
many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 


Present, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 

Secretary, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise Adie. 
Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

ee Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 
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called Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, who has 
accepted the call and enters upon his duties 
the first of September. Mr. Lyttle was 
born at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1885, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Lyttle. He grad- 
uated from the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity (A.B.) in 1907; completed a year of 
graduate work in English literature (A.M.), 


1908; adopted the Unitarian fellowship, 
and attended the Meadville Theological 
School, graduating (B.D.), 1910. The 


next year was spent as Crufts fellow of the 
Meadville School, studying at Marburg 
under Carl Mirbt. From 1912 he was holder 
of the Williams and Founders fellowship at 
the Harvard Divinity School (S.T.M.), 1913, 
and proctor of that school for the last two 
years, and is now engaged in finishing work 
on a Ph.D. in the history of religions. He 
has also had charge of the church at Pem- 
broke, Mass., for the last two years. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. ........000e0+e0ceeeds $59,274.33 


April 30. Canadian Unitarian Conference ..... 2.00 
30. Society in Dayton, Ohio ........... 10.00 
30. Unity Church, Chicago, Ill. ......... 25.00 
30, Society in Windsor, Vt.............. 15.00 
30. First Society in Roxbury, Mass., ad- 

MARENODAUN eer iath w oica ceo me owe op ss 100.00 
30. Society in Northampton, Mass., addi- 
Toil, ga ae, Be coe 15.00 
30. Society in Canton, Mass., additional. . 50.00 
30. South Congregational Church, Boston, 
Mass., additional ................ 400.00 
30. Third Society, Cambridge, Mass., ad- 
SOIL eee svi oes, cle es = 2.75 
30. Society in Hartford, Conn., per nal, 5.00 
30. First Church, Chicago, i gt 50.00 
30. Society in New Brighton, N. Yy. 15.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
30. ee, N.J., Branch Women’s st 
SO Re eee 10.00 
30. Sunda: rethool Burlington, Vt. 15.00 
30. Girard Ave. Sunday School, P 
Malahide: Sus B<ely's vontaie - +» 2.00 
30. Sunday School, Brockton, Mass. ..... 10.00 
$60,001.08 


Henry M. Wu.taMs, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dere and There. 


In preparation for the coming fire season 
in California, 110 miles. of fire lines have been 
built on the Sierra national forest. 


It was the late Lord Coleridge’s duty as a 
Fellow to read the lessons in chapel. One 
day he read by mistake the second lesson 
in place of the first. ‘To conclude it in the 
orthodox way as the first lesson was hardly 
correct, as properly it was the second. A 
moment’s hesitation supplied him with the 
appropriate word: ‘‘Here endeth the wrong 
lesson.” 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES, 1914-I5. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties and “missionary associations,’ having 
sent “a contribution for missionary uses to 
the treasurer of the Association for two suc- 
cessive years,” the last having been placed 
in his hands “on or before May 1,” are 


entitled to representation at the coming 
annual meeting ‘“‘by the persons of its min- 


and two additional lay delegates.” If 
y omissions are discovered in the list or 
iety fails to receive blank credentials, 


| Chicopee, Mass. 


The Christian Register 


it is desirable that notice should be sent to 


me without delay. 
Lewis G. Wiison, Secretary. 


Alameda, Cal. tty Ohio. 


Albany, N.Y. linton, Mass, 
Amherst, Mass. Cohasset, Mass. 
Andover, N.H.:— Colorado Springs, Col. 


Congregational Unitarian Concord, Mass. 


Society. Concord, N.H. 
Andover, N orth Mass. Danvers, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Davenport, Ia. 
Arlington, Mass. Dayton, Ohio. 
Ashby, Mass. edham, Mass. 
Athol, Mass.:— Deerfield, Mass. 


Denver, Col. 


Second Unitarian Society. 
erby, Conn. 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Augusta, Me Detroit, Mich. 

Ayer, Mass. Dighton, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. Dover, Mass. 

Bangor, Me. Dover, N.H. 

Barnstable, Mass. Dunkirk, N.Y. 

Barre, Mass. Duxbury, Mass. 

Bath, N.H. Easton, Mass.:— 
Bedford, Mass. Congregational Parish. 
Belfast, "Me. Society at North Easton. 
Bellingham, Wash, Eastport, Me. 

Belmont, Mass. Elizabeth, N.J. 

Berlin, Mass. Erie, Pa. 

Bernardston, Mass. Eugene, Ore. 

Beverly, Mass. Evanston, Ill. 

Billerica, Mass. Exeter, N.H. 


Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
First Parish, Dorchester. Farmington, Me. 
First Church. Fitchburg, Mass. 
First Church in Roxbury. Framingham, Mass. 
Second Church. Francestown, N.H. 


Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass,:— 


King’s Chapel. Franklin, N.H, 
First Parish, W. Roxbury. Gardner, Mass. 
New South Church. Geneseo, Ill. 


Arlington Street Church. Gloucester, Mass, 
First Parish, Brighton. Grafton, Mass. 
First Congregational So- Grand Rapids, Mich, 
ciety, Jamaica, Plain. Greenfield, Mass. 
Third Religious Society, Groton, Mass. 
Dorchester. Hackensack, N.J. 
Hawes Unitarian Cong’l Hamilton, Ont. 
Church, South Boston. Hanska, Minn. 
Bulfinch Place Church. Hartford, Conn. 
South Cong’! Church. Harvard, Mass. 
Church of the Disciples. Haverhill, Mass. 
East Boston, Unitarian So-Highland Springs, Va. 


ciety. Hingham, Mass.:— 
ae Souls? Church, Rox- 


First Parish. 
ury. Second Parish. _ 
Christ Church, Dorchester. Third Congregational 
Church of the Unity, Ne- Society. 
ponset. ‘olyoke, Mass. 
First Unitarian Society, Hood River, Ore, 
Hyde Park. Hopedale, Mass. 
Norfolk Unitarian Church, Houlton, Me. 
Dorchester. Hubbardston, Mass. 
vale Church, Roslin- Hudson, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Channing Church, Dor- Ithaca, N.Y. 
chester. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Church of the Messiah. Jamestown, N.Y. 
Braintree, Mass. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Brattleboro, Vt. Kansas City, Mo. 
Brewster, Mass. Keene, N.H. 
Bridgewater, Mass. Kennebunk, Me. 
Bridgewater, East, Mass. Kingston, Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. Laconia, : 
Brockton, Mass. Lancaster, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. Lancaster, Pa. 
Brookline, Mass.:— Lawrence, Kan. 
First Parish. Lebanon, N.H. 
Second Unitarian Society. Leicester, Mass. 
Brooklyn, Conn. Leominster, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.Y.:— Lexington, Mass. 
First Unitarian Congrega- Lexington, East, Mass. 
tional Society. Lincoln, Neb. 
Burlington, Vt. Lincolnville, Me. 
Calgary, Alberta, Can. Littleton, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass.:— Littleton, N.H. 
First Parish. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Third Cong’l Society. Louisville, Ky. 


Canton, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. Lynn, Mass. 

Charleston, S.C. Madison, Wis. 
Charlestown, N.H. Malden, "Mass. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Manchester, Mass. 
Chelmsford, Mass. Manchester, N.H. 
Chicago, W.— Marblehead, Mass, 

First Unitarian Society. Marietta, Ohio. 

Unity Church. Marlborough, Mass. 

Third Unitarian Church. Marshfield, Mass.:— 

All Souls’ Church. Second Cong’! Society. 
Grace Chapel. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Meadville, Pa. 
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Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Rochester, N.H. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockland, Mass. 


Milford, N.H. Rowe, Mass. 
Milton, Mass. Rutherford, N.J. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Saco, Me. 
Minneapolis, Minn. :— St. Louis, Mo.:— 


Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Salem, Mass.:— 
First Cong’! Society. 
Second Church. 
North Society. 
Salem, Ore. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Antonio, Texas. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 
Santa Ana, Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Santa Cruz, Cal. 


First Unitarian Society. 

Free Christian Church. 
Montague, Mass.:— 

First Unitarian Society. 
Montclair, N.J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, 
Natick, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass, 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La, 
Newport, R.I. Schenectady, N.Y. 
Newton, Mass.:— Scituate, Mass. 

Channing Religious Soc’y. Seattle, Wash. 

Chestnut Hill Society. Sharon, Mass. 

Society at Newton Centre. Shelbyville, Tll.:— 

Society at West Newton. First Congregational Unita- 
New York, N.Y. rian Church, 

Church of All ‘Boule: Sherborn, Mass. 

Church of the Messiah. Shirley, Mass. 

First Unitarian Society, Somerville, Mass.:— 


Brooklyn. First Cong’l Society. 
Second Unitarian Society, Second Unitarian Society. 
Broo Spokane, Wash. 


Church of | the Redeemer, Springfield, Mass, 
New Brighton. Sterling, Mass. 
Third Unitarian Society, Stoneham, Mass. 

Brooklyn. Stow, Mass. 
Lenox Avenue Church. Stowe, Vt. 
Fourth Unitarian Society, piu bridee, Mass. 


Brooklyn. ury, Mass, 
First Unitarian Church, Summit, N.J. 
Flushing. yracuse, N.Y. 


Northampton, Mass.:— 
Second Cong’! Church, 
Society at Florence. 

Northboro, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 

Oakland, Cal. 

Orlando, Fla. 


Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Upton, wet Mass. 
Urbana, Il 


Orange, N.J. Uxbridge, nie 
Ottawa, Can. Vineland, N.J. 

Palo Alto, Cal. Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Passaic, N.J. Walpole, Mass. 
Peabody, Mass. Walpole, N.H. 
Pembroke, Mass. Waltham, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. Ware, Mass. 


Peterboro, N.H. Washington, D.C. 
Petersham, Mass. Waterbury, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— Watertown, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church. Waverley, Mass. 
Unitarian Society of Ger- Wayland, Mass. 
mantown. Wellesley Hills, Mass, 
Spring Garden Unitarian Westboro, Mass. 
Church. Westford, Mass. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.:— Weston, Mass. 
First Unitarian Church. Westwood, Mass. 
Northside Unitarian Ch. Wheeling, W. Va, 
Pittsfield, Mass. Whitman, Mass. 


Plainfield, N.J. Wichita, Kan. 
Plymouth, Mass, Wilmington, Del. 
Pomona, Cal. Wilton, N.H.:— 


Portland, Me.:— 
First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Providence, R.I.:— 


First Cong’! Society. 
Liberal Christian Church, 
Winchendon, Mass, 
Winchester, Mass, 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can.:— 
First Cong’] Church. All Souls’ Church. 
Westminster Conz’l Soc’y. First Icelandic Unitarian 
Quincy, Ill. Church. 
Quincy, Mass.:— Winnisquam, N.H. 
First Cong’l Society. Winthrop, Mass. 
Wollaston Unitarian So- Woburn, Mass. 


ciety Worcester, Mass.:— 
Randola: Mass. Second Parish. 
Reading, Mass Church of the Unity, 


Redlands, Cal. 
Revere, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 


South Unitarian Society, 
Yarmouth, Me. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

New York League of Unitarian Women. 
Unitarian Church of All Souls (Correspondence). 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

Philadelphia League of Unitarian Women, 


White Weunrtain. 


“The Chest with the Chill in it”’ 
a Superior Quality of Materials and Scientific Construction, also Beauty and Dura- 
~ bility—all combined in the World’s Famous “ WHITE MOUNTAIN.” Send for our ey 
Sibens covering the most Complete Line of Refrigerators in America. - 
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Pleasantrics, 


“What we need in. this Mexican affair,” 
remarked. Mrs. Twickembury, “is discon- 
certed action.’ 


Jim’s engagement had a queer effect on 
‘him. First it was broken off; then he was 
broken up; and now he is broken down.— 
Sacred Heart Review. 


Things one might have put differently. 
“How de do, Lady Smythe? I’ve just driven 
the motor over to fetch my wife away.” 
“‘Oh, how very nice of you, Admiral; but I 
do wish you had come sooner.’’—Punch. 


Seedy Boarder: “Hm! You may not 
believe it, don’t you know, Polly, but I was 
born with a silver spoon in my mouth.” 
Polly: ‘‘Well, fancy! An’ me and mother 
thought you spoke like that on purpose.’’— 
Sydney Bulletin. 


The Washington Star credits the late 
Mayor Gaynor with this criticism of a 
novelist who began with promise and became 
a “best seller’: “‘How did he start in to 
write?” ‘With a wealth of thought.” 
“And how has he kept on?” “With a 
thought of wealth.” 


“Do you know, my dear,’’ asked the young 
husband, ‘‘there’s something wrong with the 
cake. It doesn’t taste right.” ‘‘That is 
all your imagination,’ answered the bride, 
triumphantly, “for it says in the cook-book 
that it is delicious.”” This is taken from the 
Illustrivte Zeitung, but we supposed that in 
Germany every woman could cook. 


The use of the telephone frequently results 
in some funny mistakes. Before a meeting 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Chicago recently, a young woman was asked 
over the telephone if she would take two 
delegates to the convention. She agreed to 
do so, and on the day appointed showed up 
at the hall with two jelly-cakes.—Boston 
Transcript. 


The Mackintosh of Mackintosh, chief of 
a Scotch clan, was once on a visit to London. 
During his stay he got into a dispute with his 
cab-driver over the fare. ‘‘Perhaps you do 
not know who I am,”’ he said at last, when 
other arguments failed. ‘‘I am the Mackin- 


tosh.”’ ‘I don’t care if you’re the hum- 
berella too,” returned the unimpressed 
cabby. ‘‘The fare is one and six and that’s 


what I want.”—The Candid Friend. 


Willie was struggling through the story in 
his reading lesson. ‘‘No, it was not a sloop. 


It wasa larger vessel. By its rig I judged it | 


to be a—’ ‘The word was new to him. 


“Barque,’’ supplied the teacher. Still Willie 
hesitated, and looked bewildered. ‘‘Barque! 
Barque!’’ repeated the teacher, this time 
sharply. Willie looked as though he had 
not heard aright. Then, with an appre- 
hensive look around the class, he shouted, 
“Bow-wow.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Representative Patterson of Pennsylvania 
once had a local railway pass for himself and 
wife. An Irish constituent came to him, 
smiling, and said: ‘‘Mr. Patterson, sor, as 
a favor would you be after loaning me the 
use of your pass?” “But, Tim, everybody 
round here knows me; and they would know 
the pass wasn’t yours.”’ ‘Oh, bless ye, sor, 
I don’t want it for meself at all. I want it 
to let me ole woman feel sort of grand. Ye 
see, sor, no one would know me old woman 
from yours; and so I thought’”— Patterson 
was paralyzed. But then the funny side of 
it struck him; and the Irishman thought he 
had been struck with ague, he laughed so.— 
Saturday Evening}Post. 


SS""Ze : 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


YRAGe mast 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


C. H. Steruenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


Price, 40 cents 
272 Congress St., Boston. 


By mail, 50 cents 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


consideri 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 
LONDON 


Prepared by 


Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,’’ 
““THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,’? ETC. 


_ 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
how to improve the musical and liturgical 


—_— 


this field have met with un- 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School ; 


FOR BOYS, Cambridge, Mass. a 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playground on the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED. A.M., Principals 


The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. .. . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
here is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination,” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions, Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY ' 
ANDOVER, N.H. a 


The Meadville Theological School 


of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, MEADVILLE, PA. 

so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- (Founded 1844) 

ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own é " 
family.” Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE, 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and pra 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands mi 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once dou 
its present number of students. For catalo 
address the President. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


F. C, SOUTH WORTH. 


Half way between 


; i Boston 
Situation ina New York. No raw 


The MacDuffie School 


east winds, as on the seacoast. 
Fo r Girl s Beautiful grounds. 
Studies Saxea! and. Collese Goureay 
Springfield, Mass. ‘ Certificate. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science 
Principals: Athletics Gymsium; basketbal 


tennis, driving, ponies ; 
riding master, swimming, and country excur- 
sions 


John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


